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Appointment of conpetent civilian as Director 
is preferable but military man should not 
be disqualified 

Director must have continuity of tenure •••»••« 
Inclusion of Dirootor in membership of 
Joint Intelligence Committee of Joint 
Chiefs of Staff should be considered •••••••• 

Evaluation Board should be established fay CIA 
at high level, consisting of small group 
of highly capable people, freed from . 
administrative responsibilities •••«»»••••«•• 

Feasibility of shifting large part of State 
Deportment* s intelligence section to 
Central Intelligence Agency should be 
studied 

Internal structure and external relations of 
OIA oust be improved 

fturtialpation by CIA in planning and operations 
of Chiefs of Staff is recommended 
Relationship of CIA to other agenoies 
Cloeor working relationships should be 
established between the sections of CIA 
responsible for the preparation of estimates 
and the Rational Security Council staff 
and the Joint Intalllgsaoe. Croup of the 

Joint Staff 

Rational Security Counoil should give more 
attention to relationships of CZA to 
Other intelligence agenoies •••••••••«•••«••■ 
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opoaod revision of espionage loss should be 

carefully examined by Congress 

nt of other intelligence ertenoles should 
receive attention of Rational Security Council 
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3C* Corps or attractive intelligence 
care ora should ba provided by tho services »••••*•«•»••»•••«# 132* lid)# H UO 
Intelligence estimates of aervloes must ba 
iaprOVOd H 1)0 

Ra-oxaalnatlon of lntalU grace system Should ba 

undertaken two or three years bonce H 1)0 

Scientific intelligence including medical intelligence 

should be evaluBted centrally U3, IX 56-57 

Facilities for evaluation and collection 
should be improved U 56 

Research and Oevelopmont Board and CIA should give 
conslderetlon to establishing a scion tifioand 
nodical intelligence unit 131) 

IHTKRNAL SECURITT 

One central ai renoy should formulate policies for 

Nation's internal soourity 21. 1)6, HI 2t)7* 

m m 

ftropoaed revision of the Espionage Apt, nos In 
hands or tho Bureau oi 1 the lJudget, should 
be given a thorough study by all interested 
agendas and by Congress before enactment to 

avoid endangering fundaaental liberties IH 21)8 

Vigorous attention should be given to Internal 

Soourity' by national Security Council *••«•••»»••••»»•••«•••• 21, 166 
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111 . TKANVORX ASS COORBIHATIOB THROUGHOUT IBS NATIONAL SiCURITT 
ORGANIZATION SHOULD BB IHPBOTSD 

(d) that vigorous efforts be mad* to iaprove th* internal 
structure of th* Central Intelligence Agenoy aad th* quality of It* 
produet i especially la th* field* of aoieatiflo and medical Intelli- 
gence; that th*r* be **tabli*h*d within the agency at the top echelon 
an evaluation board or seotlon conyosed of competent aad experienced 
personnel who wo old have no adnlnlstratlw* responsibilities and whose 
duties would be ooaflaad sol*ly to intelligence evaluation; aad that 
posltiw* efforts be mad* to foster relations of antnal confidence 
b*tw**a th* Central Intelligence Agency aad the several deportment# 
and agencies that It serves; 
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TK* 1ATI0KAL SECURITY QROABIZATIOH AFFORDS A HBAH3 
TOR INT»RATKD PUSH 1*0 AID PXRTQSMMCS 

?. Reliable Intelllaencs 1* * TUal Bead 

The second requisite |o aoo&d ■•eori ty sea tores it couplet* and 
dependable intelligence. She Act properly pleoed the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency* directly under the Satlonal Security Council. Obviously, 
the correctness ef the Couaoll '* oonoluslons will be directly related 
to the quality of the information at its disposal, If the intentions 
of foreign nations are incorrectly reported or their military strength 
and potentials are either underestimated or exaggerated, this will 

I 

affect the Oouaoll’s decisions and reconaendatlens to the President 
and. In turn, the else and ooet of the arsed forces. To reach valid 
conclusions, the Satlonal Security Couaoll needs, above all, full 
and accurate intelligence, developed to meet the needs of national 
policy rather than la support of the views of a particular service 
or department. 80 that the Couaoll might receive composite, balanced, 
and evaluated intelligence, the Aot provided that the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency should draw on all available aourees and thus avoid la- 
cooplet* or " slanted" vlewe. 



* 8 ee Tol* XX, Chapter XX, Central Intelligence Agency 
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THX HATIOHAL STGUHITT QRQAHIZATIOH AFFORDS A MBABB 

for istbbratsd plahniho ass pxbformabcs 

BO. Intolllmonco le the ttrot Line of Poftaso 

Intelligence it the first liae of defense la the atonic age. Recog- 
nition of lie preeminent role la defence planning wee given in the 
Rational Security Aot toy oreatloa of the Central Intelligence Ageaoy di- 
rectly under the latlonal Security Council to coordinate intelligence 
nativities of the Government and to oolleot. correlate* and aval ante 
intelligence. The relationships of this agency to tome of the other 
Intelligence agencies of Sovornmeat— notably to 0-2 of the Army, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation* the Atomio Inorgy Coanl salon* ami the 
State Dopartaont have toooa and still are unsatisfactory. But oven more 
important* the Commit too is oonvlaeod that too many disparate intelligence 
estimates have toeen made toy the individual departmental intelligence 
servloeet that these separate estimates have often toeen subjective and 
toiaead* that the oapatollities of potential enemies hove frequently toeen 
interpreted at their intention** and that a more comprehensive eoll co- 
tton system* hotter coordination and more nature and experienced 
evaluation aro imperative. 

The Central Intelligence Agency io sound in principle* tout is* 
provoment is needed in practice. It le not now properly organised. 

A serious deficiency is the Inch of an adequate top-1 ovol evaluation 





board or lection, whose duties aro confined solelp to tho evaluation 
of Intelligence. with no responsibilities for general poller or 
administrative natter*. 

Co-equal lqpnrnnt la 0-8. PBX. OtfX. State Department aad other 
Government Intelligence services &* alao eaaentlal. Above all. a 
Spirit of teas work aaet govern Interagency latelllgeaoe relationship*. 

The Central latelllgeaoe Agenop deeervee aad aaet have a greater 
degree of aooepteaoe ead support froa old-line Intelligence services 
than it has, had la the past. 

The Ooaaittee le ooaoeraed bp the soaswhat haphaeard aethod emploped 
bp the services la the sdeotloa of effieere for 1 sport oat intelligence 
posts* Q-Z la the Ar^r has had seven chiefs In eeven pear*, tone of 
than with no prior latelllgoaee experience that so ever. 

The Coanittee believes that latelllgeaoe career* within the 
services oust be encouraged* either bp the eetabllehaent of e 
separate latelllgeaoe corps or bp other neene.* a prime problem 
within the Central Intelligence Agency itself le the reeroitaent of 
qualified pereoaael. Za the last ahalpsle good Intelligence depends 
oa good pereoaael. 

The Ooaaittee le partlotilnrlp ooaoeraed over the Sat ion'* 
inadequacies la the fields of soleatlflo ead aedlaal Intelligence. 

There are difficulties peculiar to this situation which tha Coa- 
nlttaa has not overlooked. Tot the vital importance of reliable 
and up-to-date soientlfio aad aedical information Is such as to ' 

* The Coanittee has beaa informed that tho Araod Service* Pereoaael 
Board hat undertaken a study of waps aad means to improve quali- 
fications of intelligence offieore and to provide attraotive 
oareers for offieer specialists In this field. 






call fo* far greater efforts than appear to hare beta devoted . 
to this essential need la the past. 

Suggestions were node to the Committee that the primary 
responsibility. for the generation of selentlfio and aedloal 

e 

intelligence should lie with the Besearch and Development Board* 
This oonolusioa was based upon the history of frustration of the 
one scientist (who has now resigns# oharged with these duties 
in the Central Intelligence Agency . * in intelligence service, 
which oust put a prenlun upon anonyslty, ie unattractive to a 
scientist whose professional reputation la so dependent upon 
opsn eontaots with other scientists and upon public expression 
of hie own soientifie views. Other eleaents of the Kational Mili- 
tary Establishment engage in specialised Intelligence activities— 
the Havy oollaoting naval data, the Air force data peeullarly 
important to air power, the Army data about land amiss— and, 
therefora, it would be logioel to equip the Beeearoh end Develop- 
ment Board with ita own terviee, the fruits of which oould ba 
garnered and utllisad by tha Central Intelligence Agency as in 
the oaae of all the other agenoies. This suggestion has con- 
siderable attractiveness, and perhaps in the future, if the 
scientifio intelligence aotivitiee of the Central Intelligence 
Agenoy do not materially improve, it may have to be adopted. 

But it has two major disadvantages. The Besearoh and Development 
Board, unlike the aervioea, is not an operating agenoy; intelligence 

"The Committee has been advised that a replaoenent has baas made. 





collection would pat it into the operating field* Moreover, the 
eatabliehaent of still another intelligenoe activity would reader 
More difficult the task of the Central Intelligenoe Agency's 
authority— > which needs etreagthenlng rather than weakening. 
Accordingly, rather than reeona ending this coarse, the Consittee 
felt that the Central Intelligenoe Agency end the Research and 
Derelopoeat Beard ahoold in cooperation daoido on the fern end 
placement of scientific and nodical intelligence and, above, all 
ehould proceed energetically to obtain a staff with competent 
and experienced peraoaael. This teak, in the Coaalttee'e Judg- 
aent* .la an orgeat one, daaaa&lag high priority la energy, 
reaonreefalaeaa and attention. 

In reaching its oonoiualons. the Coaaittee end it* staff had 
the benefit of oonooltatloo with a group, sppointod by the Presi- 
dent, who are taking an exanlaatioa of tha Central Intelligence 
&«enoy under the supervision of the Rational Security Council. 
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THE tftnONU. SECURITY ORQ&KEZATION ®/M 

(TotaM II) 

CHAPTKR U 

THE CEBTRAL IWTELLIGEHCE AGENCY 
Ckoiwi and Service intelligence 

I. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

The first effort toward a central Intelligence system was 
taken in July 19U1, when the Office of Coordinator of Information 
(sometimes oaUed'C^I) was established by Executive Order and 
autliorlsed to collect, analyse, and make available to the 
appropriate officials all Information relating to notional 
security* The^I inoluded propaganda functions* The organisation 
wee large and unwieldy* 3h Juno of 19b2, the propaganda aspects 
of CCl'e responsibilities sen transferred to the Office of ffeur 
Information (ONI)* The Office of Strategic Services (OSS) was 
established during the same month to continue the funotion of 
evaluating and correlating intelligence information* It was also 
to be the agency responsible ibr secret Intelligence and tbs 
conduct of guerrilla warfare* 

OSS continued to perform those functions throughout the war* 
Considerable thought was given in the summer of l$h$ to the way 
in which the central evaluation and collection of intelligence 
could bast be accomplished in peacetime. Papers on the subjeot 
were prepared for consideration by the Joint Chiefs of Staffs 
the Secretaries of War end Havy and other officials oonoeraad* 

In September 19U5, by Executive Order the research and analysis 
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function* of OSS wore tranafcTod to the State Departoont. Proa 
this transfer has resulted the present Office of Intelligence 
and Research in the State Department which now reports to an 
Assistant Secretary of State* Simultaneously with the transfer 
of research and analysis to the State Deportment, the Strategio 
Services u nit (SSO) of tho War Deportment was established to 
liquidate tho rather substantial quantities of operational material 
accumulated by OSS during, the war* SSU was also charged with 
carrying on, on a more or lass caretaker basis, the seoret 
intelligence functions formerly performed by OSS, In other words, 
the two most' important units in OSS were split between two 
departments* 

By Executive Order dated January 22, 19U6, the Rational In- 
telligence Authority, consisting of the Secretaries of State, War, 
and Navy, was established by the President* Under the Rational 
Intelligence Authority was constituted an organisation 
known as the Central Intelligence Group (CIO) unitor the direction 
of a Director of Central Intelligence, The Cl.? wua charged with 
correlation and evaluation of intelligence, the coordination of 
departmental intelligence activities, and the performance of . 
intelligence services of common concern, 

Tho RatLcnal Security Aot of 1?1*7 abolished the National 
Intelligence Authority and transferred the functions of the Central 
Intelligence Group to the present Central Intelligence Agency 
(generally referred to as CIA)* 
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The new a jcooy was superimposed as a top-levol national 
security organisation, above the older-established service 
Intel 11 renoe agencies* Those older services, 0—2 of the Army, 

Office of Naval Intelligence, A-2 of the Air Force, nnd the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) (with counterespionage 
functions), all bed long histories behind then} CIA with great power, 
great authority, nnd great hopos was, in point of time, a nouveau 
rlnlr- In addition to its work with these agendas* CIA hod to 
establish close working relationships with a new and aaibltloua 
State Department intelligence branch. It.s work, therefore, out 
squarely across and through the National Military Establishment 
(though it was not, itself * a part of that establishment) end 
extended boyond the military establishment to other departments 
of 'Tovernaant, CIA was given a mission new to our history and 
obviously oocupios a position of peculiar difficulty, 

II. OROANI ATION OF CENTRAL IOTTsLLIQRHCE AGENCY 

The National Security Act of 19h7 (Sec, 102 (d)(l)(2)(3)(U)($)) 
provides in substance that "for the purposo of coordinating the 
intelligence activities of the several Government departments and 
agenoies in the Interest of national security* the Central 
Intelligence Agency, "undor the direction of the National Security 
Council" shallt 

"(1) »»• advise the National Security Counoil in matters 
concerning such intelligence activities of the 
Government departments and agencies as relate to 
national seourityj 
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"(2) make recommendations to the Rational Security Counoil 
for the coordination of such intelligence activities 
of the dapartmenta end agenolos of the Government as 
relate to the national security) 

"(3) •••eorrelato and evaluate lntelHgonoe relating to the 
national security, and provide for the appropriate dis- 
semination of such intelligence within the Government 
using where appropriate existing agencies and facilities ••• 

Hh) •••perform, for the benefit of the existing intelligence 
a^encioa, such additional oervlcee of common concern as 
the Rational Security Counoil determines can be more 
efficiently accomplished centrally) 

”(£) •••perform such other functions and duties related to 
intelligence affecting the national security aa the 
Rational Security Council may from tine to time direct# 1 * 

The atatuto furthor provides (Sec. 102 (a) and (b)), that the 
Director of Central -Intelligence shall be appointed by the . 

President, by and with the oonsent of the Senate, frora among 
commissioned officers of tho armed services or from among Individuals 
inoivilian life* His tenure is indefinite* His annual compensation 
is IllijOOO* If a commissioned officer, he is expressly removed 
. from the chainof command of any of the three services "in the 
performance of his duties as Director." HLa tenure of office shall 
not affect his service rank or status* The difference between his 
service pay and $lli,000 is made up* 

At present there is one Deputy Director* The Deputy Director 
acts for, and in the absence of, the Director* Bn is the principal 
link between the Director and the operational and administrative 
functions of the Agency, 

C2A is divided into five major offices, each headed by an 
Assistant Director* In addition there is a division concerned with 
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administration and housekeeping, and a division charged with th* 
enforcement of security* 

The five major offioes ere the Qffioe of Reports and Estimates 
(ORB), the Qffioe of Collection and Dissominatioa (OCD), and three 
other off lose oharged with the oolleotion of information by 
monitoring foreign broadcasts, examining foreign documents, 
oolleeting information by clandestine means, conducting counter- 
espionage abroad, and other work* 

The Offico of Collection and Dissemination performs services 
not only for CIA but for a number of other Government agencies as 
woll. It aainutaina, through the use of machine records, central 
indexes indicating the substance and showing the location of 
information relating to foreign personalities, scientists, etc* 
and graphic material suoh as photographs of foreign intelligence 
value and foreign Industrial information* OCD also includes a 
so-called liaison branch which endeavors to Insure that routine 
reciprocal channels between CIA and other agencies (State, Comerco, 
Agriculture, the Armed Services, etc*) are maintained so that 
information 9 soured by these other agencies is available to CiA 
and that reports prepared by CIA are properly distributed* OCD 
also trios to eliminate duplication in the field of collection by 
Basing t (1) that a request Ibr information by 0 CIA division la 
routed to the appropriate collecting agency (State, 0-2, the 
clandestine service, eto*)} (2) that oolleotion machinery is not 
put into operation at all if the information required is already 
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available (this is acoongjlished by. reference to the machine 
records)) end (3) that two or moro requests are not node by 
different individuals! branches, or agencies for collection of the 
sfeme Information* It disnendnates CIA's reports to other 
Government agencies* 

The principle function of the Office of Research and Estimates 

is the evaluation of intelligence and the preparation of intelligence 

* 

estimates; For this purpose ORE is divided into six regional 
branches representing geographical areas* These branches are 
charged with the examination of "raw" information concerning their 
respective a r .as which comes in the form of thousands of cables 
and reports from State Department missions abroad, from military 
and naval attaches, Aram clandestine sources, etc* Estimates mads 
by regional branohes form the basis of reports Aram CIA to the 
National Seourlty Counoil or other "customers"* In addition to 
the regional branohes ther> are four groups concerned with 
econocd.ee, sdonoe, transportation, end international organisations* 
Those groups aot as expert consultants to the regional branohes in 
the preparation of their estimates* The Assistant Director in 
charge of ORE is assisted by a planning, reviewing, and editorial 
staff* 

ORE also performs a service of common concern to many 
Government departments through tho medium of a Nap Branch where 
central indexes of foreign maps or a kept and facilities for map 
making are available* 
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Ill* OTHER INTELLIGENCE AGENCIES 

CIA Is the ap«x of a pyramidal intelligence structure* Other 
Oo Vermont intelligence agencies* -without which no intelll *enee 
service could bo complete, are numerous and important* This study 
is primarily concerned with ClA since the Committee's work schedule 
did not permit detailed examination of the structures of the 
separate service departments* The State Department and the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and other Governmental departments 
with intelligence activities lie beyond the soope of the work of the 
Committee* Nevertheless* it would be misleading end inaccurate 
to focus attention solely upon CIA without meaningful reference 
to the other intelllgenoe agencies* 

The service agencies are three— the Army <1-2, the Office of 
Naval Intelligence* and A-2 of the Air Force* The Federal Bureau 
of Investigation Is charged with counterespionage in this Country* 
although the Array's Counter Intelligence Corps carries out investiga- 
tions within army ranks* The Navy end the Air Force also Investigate 
their own personnel* calling In the FBI from time to time* The 
State Department maintains its own intelligence branch* Each of 
these services maintain slaeable organisations for the collection 
of intelligence (through military* npval, and air attaches and by 
other means)* for Ita classification* and fbr its evaluation and 
analysis* Bach maintains certain expert advisors and specialists* 
oaoh some rssearohers* Each must cooperate with and dovetail into 
the other} each mist support and maintain CIA if there is to be 
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effective intelligence, Neither these egenales nor CIA can operate 
with success independently; they are all interdependent# 

17, RELATIONSHIP WITH OTHER AOENCIKS 

Contact batmen the National Security Council and CIA in 
maintained through the Director of CIA who attends Council meetings# 
Three joint ocsndtteea contribute to the relationship between 
CIA and other Government agencies* 

(a) By National Security Council directive there exists 
an organizationknowo as IAC (Intelligence* Advisory Coned. ttee) 
consisting of the principal intelligence officers of State, 

Army, Navy, Air Force, the Joint Staff, and the Atomic Energy 
Commission, The Director of CIA acts as chairmen, although 
CIA technically is not a member of the committee, In the 
past it has dealt largely with procedural matters, although 

on occasions it has met to ocn eider matters of substantive 

✓ 

intelligence. The Intelligence Advisory Committee was probably 
originally established by the National Security Council as a 
form to deal with problems arising in the oourse of CIA*a 
discharge of its statutory duty "of coordinating the intelligence 
activities of the several Government departments 

(b) Within CIA is a group known as ICAPS (Interdepartmental 
Coordinating and Planning Staff) which oonaista of a number of 

individuals assigned to CIA by tho Stats Department and the 
military services. Its activities to date have largely 
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consisted of handling papers of procedural concern to 
Intolligonoa Advisory Committee ajenoios. The chairman of 
1CAP8 is the official CIA representative at neotlngs of the 
national Soourity Counoil staff* A representative of CIA’s 
Office of Resoaroh and Estimates attends meetings of the 
Council* s staff when Invited* and is thus developing an 
lnforaal working relationship between CIA and the Council's 
staff. 

(o) A third Committee is the so-called "Standing 
Concdttoe" which oonalsts of roprssentatlvos of Stats and 
the military services on the "Colonel" level who are not 
assigned to ClA but ere charged within their respective 
agenoies with cogni.anca of CIA matters. 

The Director of CIA has no direct* formal contact with the . 
Joint Chiefs of Staff* The Joint Intelligence Committee of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff doas not include him in its membership 
although the lower-echelon Joint Intelligence Group of the Joint 
Staff inoludos a CIA representative^ Representatives 'of both the 
Joint Staff and of CIA participate in Int lligenoe Advisory Cou- 
nittee meetings* which does provide a certain contact— -though a 
tenuous one— between the Joint Chiefs of Staff and CIA*. 

Working relations with outside agenoies are maintained through 
the liaison sections of the °fftoe of Collection and Dissemination 
of CIA. Theda maintain channels for routine reciprocal interchange 
of Information needed by CIA or other Government agendas and for 
the distribution of reports, working relationships also are being 
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built up with varying degrees of success between the regional branches 
of the Office of Reports and Estimates and their opposite number* in 
State* 0-2* eto* 

Another type of relationship Is the hg£ com*4ttee, of which 
a number have been constituted* An example is the coandLtteo farmed 
under the chairmanship of a representative of 0RF, a to allocate amongst 
Go -/eminent .agencies responsibility for compiling appropriate sections 
of basic regional studies (polltleal sections to State, sections on 
road communications to Amy* etc*} and to determine the priorities 
to be accorded to studies of various areas* 

A working relationship exists between, FBI and CIA- As CIA 
interrogates foreigners who are in the United States and who are 
potential sources of information about developments abroad and as 
tho FBI is concerned with the security aspeots of foreigners within 
the United States* the Jurisdictions of the two agendas overlap* 

e 

liaison is accomplished by representatives of CIA and FBI, designated 
for the purpose* liaison is also maintained by interchange of reports 
between tho counterespionage officials of CIA and appropriate re- 
presentatives of 7BI* 

The FBI formerly investigated all prospective CIA employees for 
security, but due to the pressure of these and other commitments, 

FBI has felt obliged to discontinue this service* The FBI, however* 
cooperated with CIA, on the latter* a request* in special security 
ohooks* 







V* PERSONNEL 



(a) Oeneral 

There has been iom newspaper and muchoffidal and unofficial 
criticism of the personnel of CIA. During the course of a much too 
rapid expansion of the organisation which took place under a previous 
Director, mistakes in personnel procurement sere made* Thero is 
evidenoo, however, of improvement in the recruiting of non and women 
with appropriate education, . experience, and personality, although 
additional improv e ment is needed. Many of the individuals on the 
"desk* or staff level appear to be intelligence, enthusiastic, and 
competent. Time, experience, and training are necessary, probably 
requiring years, to build up a fully competent staff for all of floes 
and eohelons of CIA. This can only be accomplished as a matter of 
internal administrative development with continuity of competent 
leadership, 

Cb) Sj&o of Operat ing Staff 

A number of the services that ClA performs as a matter of aommon 

•XU 
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concern to other agsnoles of the Government require substantial 
staffs* Those include the staff a necessary tot (1) maintain a 
reference library and central Indexes of all intelligence materials) 
(2) perform certain essential liaison functions) ( 3 ) operate five 
radio monitoring stations in this Country and abroad and maintain 
the editorial staff necessary to monitor an avora.to of tw> million 
ttords a day broadcasot by foreign radio stations* and to distribute 
daily digests of information taken from these broadcasts) (U) maintain 
a central map service for all Government agencies, and (£) examine 
quantitltos of foreign documents measured in tons* The number of 
individuals employed in the conduct of ClA** clandestine activities 
is probably not excessive when the peculiar services required fbr 
such operations are considered, A considerable staff will inevitably 
bo neoessary to enable CIA to perform its evaluating function* 
Although there la duplication in the economic and political research 
done b y various Government departments and agencies Including CIA* 
the total number of persons employed by the Government for research 
purposes cannot, in all probability, be very substantially reduced* 

(o) Administrative and Security Raraonnel 

The size of the Seaurity Division of CIA is probably reasonable* 
The present size of the Administrative Division seems excessive, 
particularly in light of requirements for an administrative staff in. 
each of the offices in some of which security requires & large degree 
of Independence. On the other hand, an organisation as large as CIA 
requires a substantial amount of housekeeping, telephone service. 
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maintenance or personnel records, oto» ^her problem Is oonq>lioeted 

by the fact that accommodations to house ClA centrally are not 

available and could only be constructed at a substantial cost and 

with considerable publicity, A cortain amount of dscentrslisatlon 
) • 

of CIA nay be desirable for security reasons, CIA is spread 
separate 

amongst twenty-two/bulldings, including warehouses, all of which 
must be maintained and aerviced separately, Moreover, ClA 
maintains a large number of field stations of one sort or another 
in various ports of the United States and abroad which era supplied 
by the Administrative Division* Reduction of the administrative 
overhead is possible and desirable* Thero is some evidenoe of 
interference b/ administrative functionaries In matters of primarily 
operational concern, A cortain amount of such interference is 
inevitable d ue to the fact that a Director will tend to entrust the 
enforcement of budgetary controls to his isnsdiate administrative 
representatives* Too much interference of this sort is undesirable, 
but this is an administrative problem that must be solved , internally* 

Ilf EVALUATION 

i • 

Intended as the major source of coordinated and evaluated 
intelligence, on w ich broad national policy could be soundly based, 
the Central 'Intelligence Agency has as yut fallen s'<ort of the 
objective* While it has made progress in organising and equipping 
itself, its product, ijowaver valid, does not presently enjoy the full 
confidence of the National Security Organisation or of the other 
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agencies 1ft serves ud baa soft pat— with certain encouraging 
exceptions— played an Important role la the deterninatione of tfaa 
national Security Connell. 

CU ralsee eoae diffioulfc problems whioh, for rsasoas of ' 
security, are not easy fto discuss. The Coaalftftoa feele that CIA 
is proparly located under the Xaftloaal Security Council j that It a 
organisation needs continuing careful attention and that batter 
working relntlonehipe with other agendas mat ba eeftabllehed* Xa 
this reepeot it auffara froa a faalllar fault, raourranft throughout 
the ahola laftlonal Seowlty Organisation, its aala problea, at la 
likewise true af moat of tha other agencies, la oaa of pereonnal. 

The Coaalttaa eaphaeliee a trulaa, that good latelllganee depeada 
upon. good personnel. CIA. auat hare imaginative and vigorous 
supervision. Tha Coaalttaa la certain that tha director of tha CIA 
auat hare continuity of tenure and ritould ba ealaetad primarily on 
the baela af ooapatenoa, but that, other things being equal* it 
would ba preferable that ha ba a civilian. 

The Ooaaittoo wae particularly concerned over tha Vaticn'e 
inadequacies in the field of aolentifle, including nodical, 
intelligence, the vital importance of reliable and up-to-date 
scientific information la such ae to cell for far greater efforts 
than appear to have boon devoted to thla mood la tha past* Solentlete 
in general have expreseed considerable distress at the paucity of 
iafornatlon available and tha relationship betwsen science and CIA 
dosa not saaa to be of the beet. 
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The latdligenoe t|«ui*i of the services. the State Departaeat, 
and tho FBI ouat do their proper share, and the whole out poll la 
harness if oar intdllgenoe servlase are to be adequate to the 
difficult requi resents of the atonic age. th e very problems that 
hare beset CIA. hare troubled, to sore or lose degree, the other 
intelligence agencies. Of all theee problens, one looae largest— 
personnel, the skilled and experienced personnel of wartlae hare in 
aoet oasea sobered their oonneotlone with the services} selection 
and replacement of new personnel hare been ext ready hapbasard. In 
one of the service's intelligence system at headquarters, Washington, 
no Russian linguist is sow peraanentlj employed. In Oeraany, the 
conduct of the Arsqr's Counter latdligenoe Corps, a highly important 
part of intelligence work, bsoaae notorious, yet inherently this was 
not the fault of the Corps} the persosnd assigned to it had no 
qualifications or training for tho work and was often of inadequate . 
caliber, the Aray'e reaedy for this situation wae not to improve 
personnel selection end training, but to order ell CIO personnel to 
wear unlforns, live in barracks, and report for regular Artqr aeals. 
Under each a regimen they were expected te keep in contact with the 
local population and to catch epical 

Choice intelligence berths in the aarvloes have too often been 
assigned to officers not partloulnrly wanted by other aras or branohee. 
Tho capable, experienced, and thoroughly devoted pereonnd who have 
apeolellted in latdligenoe have too often seen their organisations 
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and their qyetens rained by superior officers with no experience, 
little ospaclty, end no lmgiaatloa. In the Co *ait tee's opinion* 
it is highly important that an intelligence corps- — or at least an 
intelligence career— be provided by the earviees and that adequate 
selection end training systems be Inaugurated. 

The services anst also try to rid their intelligence eatlnatee 
of subjeotive bias. Partly because of their natural service intereets* 
partly because of inter>»serrloe budgetary oonpetltl on* onr ostinatoa 
of potential enesy strengths vary widely* depending upon the service 
that cakes thee* The Arsy will stress the potential enemy's ground 
divisions, the Havy hie subaarinee, the Air force hie planet* and 
each estimate differs eoaavhat fron the others* In one specific 
instance* an eetlaste of the Joint Intelligence Oonclttee of the 
Joint Staff of the Joint Chiefs of Staff contained so cony 
inconsistencies within n single paper that it wae oonslderad value- 
less for planning purposes. Out of this east of juaibled tutorial* 
and harassed often by ths open and covert opposition of tha Cider 
agencies* CIA has triad to sake sense* That It haa not always 
succeeded has not been entirely the fault of CIA. 

Intelligence can best flourish in the shade of Blleace. But If 
it is not subjected to sorutlny It eould easily stagnate. Another 
examination, two or three years from now, of our intelligence systsa 
should be undertaken* either by a Congressional watohdog coaalttea* 
or preferably by a eoaalttae akin to tha Bullae group (described 
below). The baslo framework for a sound intelligence organisation 
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now txiiUt pet the material m far produced la 'tap no noons adequate 
to oar notional safatp la this K* of "cold war" and the atonic 
taonb. That framework must tao flashed oat tap proper personnel and 
sound adainl strata Its bsosuTsb. Intelligence is the first line of 
defense. 

Pallas Coonittee 

k detailed study of the organisation and activities of the 
lntaelllgenoe divisions of the government* including CIO* is being 
node tap a committee aonei sting of Nr. Allen Dalles. 

Hr. William H. Jaekson* and Nr. Mathias Oorrea. aho are assisted tap 
a staff of four directed tap Mr. Robert Bias* of the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. The Coaaittee was appointed tap the President 
on the reooaneadation of the national Seouritp Council. It will nafca 
ite report with speoifie reoonnendatione tap Januarp 1. 1949. All 
problens hare considered will also be reviewed tap the Dalles Committee. 
Si. SlUS&SL 

A aoot question is whether the Sirsetor should tas a civilian or 
a professional allltarp nan. The argument in favor of a servlet man 
- is that ha will eoamsnd more confidence fnon the araad services who 
talk his language end will respect his position and seouritp. with s 
nilltarp man* the present pap soale will not prove a deterrent* The 
Job eould be developed into one of the top staff assignments available 
to mothers of the three tervioee. 

Against this* it is said that the position requires a broader 
background and greater vereatllitp and diplomatic experience than is 
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oiutllj found in service personnel j that the best qualified and 
■oat competent offieere vould not aooepfe the poeition If to do 
so mennt permanent retirement and an end of the road to important 
command or operational responsibility* If a military man ie 
assigned to the poeition &b a tour of duty, he will* it is said* 
inevitably be influenced to eoae degree* in the execution of hie 
duties* by hie rank and statu* as ooopared with that of other 
officers with whom he deale. He may also be influenced by oonoern 
for hie next billet. 

The principal argument against a civilian is the dlffioulty of 
getting a good one. It will bo difficult to attraot a man of force* 
reputation* integrity* and proven administrative ability Who hat an 
adequate knowledge of foreign history and polities and is familiar 
with intelligence technique and the working machinery of the 
Government and the military establishment. Hot only is the pay low 
in comparison to industry and the profeaeions* but the reward of 
success is anonymity. She wisdom of putting an individual who looks 
intelligence experience in Charge simply because he is a competent 
administrator Is dubious, A civilian would have the advantage of 
being free from taint "of service ambitions or rivalries. On the 
other hand a civilian may be more subject to polltleal pressure than 
a military. man. In eert&in foreign countries this has occurred. 

In any event a civilian would have to bo a man of commanding 
reputation and personality in order to aeoure the respect and 
cooperation of the services. CIA's relatione with the State 
Department would undoubtedly benefit from the presence of a olvllian 
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director, known aol respected by the Saeretary of State and hie 
assistants. 

The intrinsic interest of the work* ite potential influence on 
policy* end recognition of public eerrioe to he performed night 
combine to persuade a competent civilian to eooept the position. 

If so. hie appointment would seen desirable. A change In the statute 
that would disqualify a military men is not* however* recommended* 

Moreover it would not he wise* at this tine at least* to anand 
the statute to include a mandatory requirement that a military son, 
appointed me Director* must retire fron the semes* k competent, 
officer could he persuaded to retire fron his service end abandon 
hie oaTesr to heeene Director of Old only if he felt some assurance 
of e reasonable tenure of offloo. that no such assurance exist a today 
appears from .the feet that three different Directors have been 
appointed since January of 1946. A provision requiring the retirement 
from service of any commissioned officer appointed Director might 
appropriately he inoluded in the statute— if coupled with provision 
for adequate retirement pay in ease he is removed me Direotor. 
Location 

(D otau Location nnder the BO 

CIA must necessarily he oentrally located both as a 
"coordinator" ae an "evaluator"* It must work with service 
intelligence agencies end with agenolee outside the national Military 
Establishment* Xt must eoooapllah the allocation of responsibility 
for collection end research among Government agenolee end fulfill 
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It* responsibility for oontral evaluation of intelligence fro© 
from departaental prejudice, control or bias. whether rool or imagined. 
It mil inrcli* authority through dlreotives issued onlfslljr and 
au*t at the iui tin© aaiatala aaooth and eoattoat working relation- 
ship* with the other departments and *mleu. 

It ha* been suggested that Old should report directly to the 
President. One alleged advantage of *oeh an arranges ant 1* that 
CIA's authority a* a coordinator would thus bo enhanced, ae lte 
directives could bo issued ae exeoatlwe order*. Another 1* that 
Cld would then report to an individual rather than a ooaaittee. 

Apart froa the qua et ion of burdening the Preeident with 
additional pnraonal responalbillty. it ie doubtful whether, ae a 
praotleal natter, he hat the tine to pay nuch attention to It. 

Internal administration will always remain th* per*on*l responsibility 
of the Dlrsotor of CZA who oan be held accountable by the Rational 
Security Oouncll, at the instance of any on# of its ntnbersi as 
effectively ns by the President. Zt is unlikely that the Direotor* s 
effeotlvoneaa either ae a "coordinator* or an "evaluator* would 
bo ineroaaod by putting hie on a White Route level. Hit eatlaatee 
would, in all probability* receive neither aero nor loot attention 
froa the depnrtnente if they emanated froa the executive offloe of 
the Preeident or an appendage thereto, the exorcise of CIA's 
coordination function to allocate responsibilities oust. Initially 
at lsast. ba ptrforaed on a aore or leas negotlatsd basis. Xfforta 
to lapoae dlrsctlvss concerning the Internal workings of a dopartaent 
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upon officials of tbs lev si of tbs Secretary of Stats or Secretary 

of Defense ars not likely to asst with success. 

Suggestions have also been Bade that CIA should be in tbs 

State Department or in the national Military BstebliShaenti But 

CIA's functions and interests transoend both tbs allltary establish^ 

\ • 
meat and tbo Stats Departaent. Tbs Amy bas suggested that tbs 

Rational Security Aet be aaea&ed to provide "that tbs 3eoretary of 

Defense shall be responsible for coordinating tbs Intelligence 

activities of tbs departaents and agencies of tbs Rational Hilltai7 

Establishment*, and that CIA • shall deal only with tbs Secretary of 

Defense, or such other agency or aganoiea as bs nay Assignats*. But 

Inclusion of such a provision would tend to brssk down the necessarily 

ooapl loated but established working relationship# between CIA end 

individual agencies, sad ia any oass seeas redundant. Tbs Secretary 

of Defense nuet be, per ss, the coordinator of intelligence and all 

other activities within the allltary establlshnent, and CIA practically 

nust deal with hla—ae it actually does through the Rational Security 

Council. A better aeehaniaa titan now exists for coordinating the 

service intelligence agencies la the Secretary's office could bs 

established, but there should be no artificial restriction of tbs 

flexibility and authority needed by CIA, CIA is properly placed 

under the Rational Security Council. 

(2) Location of tconaon services* under CIA 

Under the statute CIA is entrusted with the perfora&noe of such 

nerrloea of oonnon aonoexn as the Rational Security Gouneil shall 
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determine. At present Uwm include, apart from Soientlf ic 
Intelligence, which It dlsoueeed separately; (a) aaintenanee of 
oentral indexes of r«port ( reeordt and doouaents having Intelligence 
value; (b) examination of foreign docnaanta from which intelligence 
material it extracted and dlesaainatedt (e) aaintenanee of oentral 
cap faeilitiee; (d) monitoring of foreign broadcasts; and (e) collection 
of inforaatioa by olandestina naans and counterespionage abroad. 

There is little real dispute that the first fonr of these 
functions Should be located centrally. The question of where the 
clandestine operational activities should be located has long been 
the subject of debate, bherever located, there is little doubt that 
they should all be treated together as a single unit. 

Proponents of the theory that the clandestine service should 



be under the State Department point to the British precedent and argue 
that at least in time of pesos the servloe is dependant on the State 




formulation of diplomatic decisions. Others maintain that espionage 
is essentially valuable for defence and in wartime would inevitably 
pasa to military control and beeoae a function of coaaand. They argue 
that this servloe should be under the Secretary of Defense or the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, 

An objection, soaetimea aada to continuing espionage under the 

f 

CIA, is that it ereatea so ooaplex an administrative burden for the 
Director as to render it difficult for hia to function at an "evaluator" ; 
also that as an "evaluator* ha will be prejudiced in favor of 
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information procured by hie on service. Ibis objection has soae 
slight validity but must be weighed against serious objection to 
placing the esprlce el setter e. 

iiie arguments ia favor of control by the Secretary of Defease 
or the Secretary of State are in large degree mutually exclusive, 
and thle fact suggests retention of the service In its present spot 
under a body where both are represented. Too great a dependence 
upon the Foreign Service 

le fatal to any intelligence service and dangerous to the foreign 
service, which would be compromised and embarrassed in oaae of 
discovery. If war should come, any intelligence service too largely 
dependent upon its foreign Service would find itself hobbled ia enemy 
countries at Me very time whan it waa Boat aeeded. 



Considerable thought must be given, however, to the desirability 
of splitting CU in time of war and transferring two or three of its 
five major divisions— certainly the operational services, the open 
and covert collection of information— to the national Military 
iistabliehaont, where they eould function under the Joint Chiefs of 
staff (preferably) or under the Secretary of Defense. If inclusion 

of these services la the wartime chain of command is deemed desirable, 

* 

the objective eould be facilitated by a slight, and at the same time 
a desirable, change im OXA's present organisation— the grouping of 
all operations under a Deputy Director who should have oonelderablp, 
through not unlimited independence. In time of peace, the Deputy 
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Director in charge of operation* would function under the Director 
CIA) in tine of war he night if necessary report directly to the 
Joint Chief* of Staff. 

Continued experience nay eugseet other changes, tut change ia 
disruptive ia Itself, and one great present need of the intelligence 
services ie a relatively reorgani satlon~f ree period in which to work 
out their problena* Zf at sons future tine it appears desirable to 
transfer CIA's operational funotlons to another agenoy* the transfer 
night be aoeoapllfeed with the approval of the latloaal 8eourlty 
Council, the Director CIA, and the President. 

Internal 

Soae ohangea in the internal etructur* of CIA, in addition to 
the groupaent of the operating offices under a deputy-director, nay 
be needed, the very large nuahar. of people aaployed by CIA in itself 
suggests that a careful survey should be aade of its adainlstratlv* 
procedures with a view to greater eoono^r. The administrative 
division toons too lerge with danger that the tall nay be wagging the 
dog. Ate Office of Collaotion and Dleeonlnatlon eometinea in the past 
haa acted ae a bottleneck but under ite new head it appears to ho 
performing an efficient Job. Some though should be given to merging 
the nap services, now under the Office of Research end letlaates, with 
the ether reference facilities under the Of floe of Collection end 
Dissemination. Ae name of this letter offloe ie a plsnomert it 
probably should beeoae purely e reference service with its full energies 
devoted to this important work. Its liaison functions night be split 
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off to fora a wpirtu saall section. The Dalles study will 
undoubtedly sake moro detailed reeoaaendations for internal rofora» 

M Jam 

The greatest need in CIA. it the eetabliehasnt at a high level of 
a saall group of highly oapabls people* fvooA froa administrative 
detail, to concentrate upon intelligence «ral nation. The Director 
and hie aacictaato bare had to devote ao largo a portion of their 
tine to adaiaiatration that 'they hare been unable to giro euffioleat 
tine to anal y ala and evaluation. A aaall group of antnre non of the 
highest taiente, haring foil aeoeae to all iaforaation* night well 
re roleaeed eoapleteljr froa routine and eet to thinking ahont 
intelligence only. Many of the greatest failures in lntolligoaoe hare 
not been failures in oolleetlon* bat failures in analysing and 
eraluating correctly the iaforaation available. 

There is apae duplication in the work done by tho Offioo of 
Research sad Satiaates and the work in other gevemaeatal intelligence 
agencies. This duplication la oauaad la part, by the feet that OHS 
and ether agencies* notably the Intelligence division of the .State 
Department* but alto sections of 0-2, OHI, A-2 and even the Departaent 
of Ooaaercc* examine the sake basic aaterial for the purpose of asking 

i 

intelligence sstiaatss* To sons degree this aay bo inevitable end 
even desirable at CIA must be in a poaltion to verify the Intelligence 
that it evaluates, examination of basio aaterial for this purpose 
night be aeooapliehed with fewer people by placing CIA analysts in 
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the nessage centers cad secretariats of the departments and services 
to sift out really Important material for routine to CIA, 

The present alio of ORii is in considerable aeaaure due to 
CIA* e dependence on its on fsoilities fcrxesearch. Research 
divisions of other agencies are preoccupied with their laaedlate 
departmental requirements and are unable to meet or are otherwise 
unresponsive to CIA's priorities. CIA accordingly tends to do its 
own baalo research. Duplication in the field of eoononie research ean 
probably he reduced over aperiod of time by intelligent use of 
"coordinating* power exercised over aany Government agencies. 

Duplication la the field of political reporting remains an issue 
between CIA end. the State Department. Some duplication nig r he Justi- 
fied on the ground that "two guesses are Vetter than one"; also because 
CIA and the intelligence division of the State Department work with 
different objectives end different priorities. However, it is now 
dear in retrospect that it was a mistake to split up the Office of 
Strategic Services after the war sad to assign part of its functions 
to one department (Stats) and part to another (Army). This al stake 
now has been largely remedied by creation of CIA, but its effeots 
linger on in the research and analysis’ duplication— particularly narked 
in the aconomio and political field— between CIA and Stats, The 
feasibility of shifting e large part of the Stats Departnsnt's 
intelligence section to CIA should be studied.' If this should prove 

s 

to be lnpraotioal or undesirable, unnecessary duplication should he 
eliminated by progressive coordination, interchange of personnel, end 
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The allocation of specific responsibilities to various agencies by 
National Security Council directives* 

Evaluation and Correlation 

i 

• nils function is eurrently porfonaed by dally intelligence 
summaries containing "spot" InteUlgsnce items which go to the 

! President, members of the NSC, and others* weekly and monthly 

i ' * , 

estimates of the world intelligence situation are also prepared as 
well aa estimates of specific situations* These are dram up from 
tine to tine, as occasion arises, on CIA's own initiative « in 
response to requests from the National Security Council or otter 
agencies, such as the Joint Chiefs of Staff, concerned with national 
security* 

CIA *s estimates and surveys are criticised principally on two 
grounds* One is that as a normal routine they receive Insufficient 
consideration from the policy makers, and aro not responsive to their 
immediate problems and requirements* A second oritielsm, which Is 
allied to the first. Is that CIA estimates are made without access to 
all relevant information including infcraatd on concerning activities 
and decisions of the ndlitaiy services, operational In nature, such 
as the extent and deployment of the fleet In the Pacific, etc. Both 
these critioiana have acme elements of truth* The mUitsxy services 
tend to withhold operational Information and the details of military 
plane on thu grounds of security. In formulating plane the State 
Department tends to rely on its own judgment and information without 
consulting CIA* Although CIA appears to be supplied with ell 
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Information of a atriotly "intelligence* nature, It is not clear 
that CXt hoa adequate aecesa to lnfornation about operational 
; developments* lot effeotlve intelllgsnca la possible only when It la 
closely linked with planning and policy-making* 

Plana and deolatona affecting national security are presently 
made at various places j by the National Seourity Connell, tha Joint 
Chlefa of Staff, the State-Arny-Navy-Alr force Coordinating Comalttoe, 
by the State Department and by the military services Individually* 

These various authorities rely, in f anm&ating their plane and decisions, 
on the respective departmental intelligence services, on the Joint 
: Intelligence Carnal ttee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Joint 
Intelligence Group, which is the working body for tha JIC, as well as 
on CIA* If GEA is to perform adequately Its function of evaluating 
and correlating intelligence relating to tha national security, it must * 
be aware of, and participate in, the thinking at all these levels. 

It is particularly desirable that the association between the 
Joint Staff and the CIA be as intimate as possible* CIA is the 
logical arbiter of differences between the services on the evaluation 
of intelligence* Assunptiona made by the Chiefs of Staff both for 
planning and oper ational purposos should be formulated with CIA 
participation or at least r e viewed by CIA* 

For the purpose of fostering a closer relationship between CIA 
and; the Joint Chiefs of Staff, consideration should be given to 
including the Director CIA among the membership of the Joint Intelllgeic a 
Committee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Furthermore, it would seam 
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desirable that the Intelligence Advisory Cenolttee neat more frequently 
to consider questions of substantive intelligence, this would 
contribute to an interchange of intelligence opinion between the 
principal Intelligence officers of tbs Government and would In Itself 
insure a oloeer relationship between CIA and the Joint Intelligence 
Committee both of which participate In Intelligence Advisory Committee 
nesting. 

It ia also desirable that a olossr sorting relationship be 

i 

establiehed betw ee n the melons In CIA responsible for the preparation 
of estimates and both the National Security Council staff and the 
Joint Intelligence Group of the Joint Staff* 

Sclqptlfro I n^lgeqce 

Failure properly to appraise the extent of scientific developments 
in eneay countries nay have sat immediate and catastrophic oonaequences 
than flalltre In any other Held of intelligence. What Is needed is 
a central authority responsible fer assimilating all information 
concerning developments In the field of solstice abrtadand competent 
to estimate the significance of these developments. Ibis agency 
obviously oust have aocsss to all available Information bearing on the 
problem. It must also be able to provide intelligence direction In the. 
collection of items of information likely to have significance In the 
scientific field* 

At present, responsibility for intelligence evaluation in Ouch 
fields as biological and chemical warfare, electronics, aerodynamics, 
developments In guided missiles, etc., is spread amongst various agencies. 
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including the Chemical Warfare Service (CHS), 0-2, A-2, OK, and the 
Atomic Energy Comal eel on as trail as CIA* Uedical Intelligence is 
virtually noiv-exiatent.# Estimates of foreign potentialities made ty 
various agencies aro inadequate and contradictory. In CIA itself 
responsibility for scientific intelligence is divided between the 
Scientific Branch of ORB and a group concerned with atorlo energy. 
Collection of information concerning eciontifio developnents abroad 
la clearly inadequate* 

On the recommendation of Dr* Vannevar Buah, then Chairman of the 
BtdDB, a aoientlet of reputation has directed the work of the Soientiilc 
Branch of ORB for the past year* fie recently resigned*# and the office 
is awaiting the recommendation of a successor by Or* Compton, who 
has replaced Or* Bush. As presently constituted, the Scientific Branch 
of ORB is not In a position either to evaluate intelligence or to 
stimulate the collection of necessary information. There ia no 
physician and no mechanism for oollootlng or evaluating medioal 
Intelligence in CIA* 

Same of the difficulties presently experienced are inevitable. 

Any eminent scientist will be impatient with routine regulations, and 
sons "red tape" exists in any government organisation. It la desirable, 
however, that the individual responsible for scientific intelligence 

* tee Chapter XIII, Medical Services and Hospitalisation In the 
Military Services. 

*# The ComndLttee has been advised that CIA has been successful in 
finding a satisfactory replacement. 
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within CIA bn freed, as far as possible, flroa subordination to 
administrative officials. This sight be acconplished In CIA by- 
raising the Soientifio Branch to an office level and making its 
chief an Assistant Director. 

A consideration that make® it difficult to keep qualified 
aclentlsts in CIA is tho undesirability of public acknowledgment of 
the nature of the activity. The practical result is to create th: 
iapression that the individual in question isn't employed by atybody. 
This makes it difficult for him to attend conferences or write pipers, 
and he soon loses standing in his profession. For these reasons, it 
is highly desirable that arrangements be made whereby aqjr eminent 
scientist employed by CIA be given a "cover" position. A currently , 
popular but baseless theory that soientifist are Inherently insecure 
Is advanced as an argument why individuals responsible for scientific 
intelligence should be denied opportunities for active association with 
other scientists at conferences, etc., on any basis. Security would 
appear to be a matter of individual responsibility. No evidence 
justifies the conclusion that insecurity is an occupational falling 

I 

peculiar to scientists. 

The .activities of Scientific In tell lyrics should bs directed by 
a scientist and not by some otherwise coupe tent Individual whose 
education and experience in the scientific field is superficial. An 
educated guas as to the implications of a given soientifio development 
oan be made only if -the gueaser has a real understanding of the 
potentiality of soientifio development. Not only most he be fully 
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coop* tent to appreciate the significance of devalopoent himself# 

■but* if he .le to bo affective# ho mat bo able to convince other 
scientists that hie interpretation of a given development is 
reaeonablo. Be oust speak the soientifio language* 

Security considerations ooeaeioned th« divorce between the group 
in COCA concerned with atomic energy and tbs Scientific Branch. It 
was felt that individuals concerned with developments in the atonic 
field should be strictly isolated* Present arrangements for 
intelligence relating to ateoio energy stem to be working more 
smoothly then those in other soientifio fields although the collection 
of foreign Information is slew and difficult# and our ateoio energy 

intelligence Is by no means adequate. 

\ . ‘ 

Logic suggests that at some future time responsibility for all 
soientifio intelligence be centralised. An immediate reorganisation 
for this purpose would probably be prematura and simply retard the 
development of atomic intelligence without contributing to the inprove- 
nent of eolentiflo intelligence generally. 

Vigorous action is imperative to ingrove all facilities for 
evaluating and stimulating the collection of scientific intelligence# 
Outside the field of atomic energy this must he done ty increasing the 
authority and support given to the official responsible for scientific 
intelligence within CIA whether he remain on a branoh or be raised to 
an office level* Non-technloal as well as technical intelligence 
information contributes to the evaluation of foreign scientific 
developments. Per this reason scientific Intelligence Including 
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oodlesl intelligence should be evaluated centrally where intellifpnoe 
information of all kinds la incediately available* 

Evaluation of Operations and Location of Countersspiomae 

For security reasons no attespt has been made at a detailed 
analysis or appraisal of tha clandestine operational activities of 
CIA. Senior officers of the government who testified before the 
Coanlttee on tha National Security Organisation expressed themselves 
as fairly well satisfied with the necessarily sloe progress oould bs 
more rapid. Even this Halted satisfaction is not eohoed in loser 
ranks. 

lhe counterespionage activities of (HA. abroad appear properly 
integrated with ClA'e other clandestine operations. Although arguments 
have been made in favor of extending dA*s authorltyto include 
responsibility far counterespionage in this Country, such an extension 
of jurisdiction does not at present appear justified. For one thing# 
concentration of power ever oounterespionage activities at bone In 
the hands of a Director of Central Intelligence responsible for 
espionage and abroad, might justifiably arouse public suspicion and 
opposition. Conceivably It oould form the basis for a charge that 
a geatapo is In process of creation even though tho power to arrest 
were spooiilsally withheld, to transfer responsibility for domestic 
counterespionage from tha FBI, which has an established organisation 
and long tradition, to CIA# which is not equipped for the assignment, 

■ would probably create more problems than it would solve# It is 
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doubtful whetter the logical benefit of having one agency responsible 
for counterespionage throughout the world would justify the dislocation 
and confusion that euoh a transfer would inevitably occasion* 

l . 

CIA representatives have Indicated that their present working 
liaison with 731 is satisfactory, but the CcmaLttee doubts that 
FB&-CIA relationships are completely adequate • Bio Director of FBI 
deolined the Cocmittee':: invitation to appear before it to discuss 
the d with the eaamittee or Its representatives on the ground that 
he knew too little of its activities. 

Budget an d Admini stration 

CIA*a budget is a guarded secret. Present arrangements appear to 
work satisfactorily* The interested services participate in requests 
for the allocation of funds to CIA. The amounts requested are reviewed 
by representatives of the Bureau of the Budget designated for the 
purpose and controlled by appropriate conmitteea of the Congress in 
closed session. CIA has requested anplifying and lsplementlng 
legislation (3*2688, introduced but not so ted upon during the 2d Session 
of the 80th Congress) to define better its power and to simplify 
administration and payment of some of its employees. Host of the 
provisions of this legislation would confer upon G£A that administrative 
flexibility and anonymity that are essential to satisfactory intelli- 
gence, but some of them seem to involve undesirably broad grants of 
power for the new agency. Congress should examine this proposed 
legislation carefully, modify it as seems necessary , and aot upon it 
as soon as possible. 
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Security Legislation* 

The CIA, the FBI, and the services have periodically aug jested 
revision of the Nation* a espionage laws to reduce the difficult 
legal burdens of securing convictions under these statutes. Detailed 
sugsostlone for revision of the present las, which would permit ‘ * 
conviction Irrespective of proof of Intent to Injure the Government, 
probably elll be presented to the next session of Congress* This 
Committee sympathises with CIA and other u sendee of tho OovernaeRt 
in their deeirs to protect theneelvee against dangerous disclosures, 
by Indiscreet and irresponsible parsons, and it reoognlse* the need 
for acre effective counterespionage protection* The Cased. ttae has 
not emamLned the proposed revision of the espionage laws nor is it 
competent to judge then* Ihe Committee feels strongly, however, that 
better protection fbr essential Government secrete does not lie in 
legislation alone* Counterespionage is a difficult art, and it hue 
not alioye been sell practiced in this Country. Strengthening of the 
FBI, the Counter Intelligence Corps of the Any, and CIA *e osn 
internal aeourlty is important regardless of new laws* Revision of 
the espionage lairs to remove the necessity of proof of intent might 
broaden the Act to such an extent as to constitute a peril to sir 
concepts of freedom* Such proposals should be examined most carefully 
by Congress* 

The Committee Is of the firm opinion that there must be major 
improvement in ell our intelligence services* This cannot be achieved 
overnight) time is required to build a good intelligence service, A 



* See Chapter XIV, Civil Defense, Internal Security, oto* 

■ii 
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proper eolootion of personnel and a well thought-out program for 
their asaignssnt and training are essential— -particularly in the 
Army, 

The general framework of our intalllgonoe organisation ie soundly 
oonoeived. The pertinent agamies are aware of its aaoots and 
liabilltleB* of ite virtues and shortcomings* The National Security 
Council* shiah has proporly concerned Itself with CIA, should give 
more thought and attention to the relationships of CIA with other 
intelligence agencies and working through tbs Secretary of Defines 
and tha Secretary of State* should encourage the Improvement of 
oti£r intelligence agamies* 

Such of the reforms suggested by this eurvuy* and ty the Dulles 
Consdttoe* as are accepted* Should be made promptly, but when aotton 
has been taken* CIA and othor Covoraasnt intelligence ogsnoios should 
be permitted a period of internal development free from the disruption 
of continual examination and as free as possible from publicity* 
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OUTLINE FOR FINAL REPORT 



I 



DRAFT NO. .5 
5 Nov. 1948 



PREFACE 



(l&fc ^T***+~*l t£) 



A statement of the terms of reference of the Survey Group, 
how these terms have been Interpreted and the procedure followed in 
conducting the Survey. 



INTRODUCTION — The Nature of the Intelligence Problem 

:A brief statement of the nature of intelligence and of the issues 
whioh need to be examined and resolved. 



Chapter 1 — Present Organization for National Intelligence 
A general analysis of the position of CIA as de Ud in 
the National Security Act, the relations between CIA and the 
departments and a general description of the mechanisms for 
coordinating intelligence activities. 



Chapter 2 . — Organization. Administration and Direction of CIA 
An overall sketch of the organization of CIA with an examina- 
tion and evaluation of its managerial set-up, administrative 
operations, security, personnel, and direction. 

Chapter 3 — CIA's Responsibility for the Coordination of 
Intelligence Activities 

An examination of the organization and operations of I AC, 
ICAPS, OCD, and other, CIA activities for the coordination of 
intelligence activities, an analysis of the NSC Intelligence 
Directives, and an appraisal of CIA’s achievements in coordinat- 
ing intelligence activities. 
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Chapter 10 — Principles of Organization for National Intelligence 
An analysis and appraisal of the general principles which 
should guide intelligence organization and activities and a 
statement of the type of national intelligence organization which 
is needed, the respective relations of the principal agencies 
and of the major operations. 
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Chapter 11 — » Conclusions and Recommendations 
! A recapitulation and reinterpretation of the conclusions and 

recommendations developed and stated in the previous chapters. 






Intelligence Qeeanlaatlon -General 



DRAFT 

RBlum 

13 Nov 1948 



The National Security Act of 1947 provides an adequute 
basis for u sound Intelligence organization and no amendments are 
recommended^'/'' 

(^Complete centralization of intelligence is undesirable. 

The departmental intelligence agencies should be strong within 
their respective spheres and should be supported by and in turn 
themselves support the Central Intelligence Agency.^) 

/f’There is no evidence that Intelligence is being neglected, 
although there is much evidence that its possibilities are not 
being fully exploited^ 

C - S 

There Is evidence that within individual departments and 
as between one department or agency and another, there is not the 
fullest measure of cooperation. This is sometimes due to the 
over-emphasis given security considerations us contrasted with 
requirements for effective opera tionsT^) 

Steps should be taken to strengthen the authority of 
the National Security Council over the CIA in order that CIA 
may receive better support from the members of the National Security 
Council than heretofore and so that the National Security Council 
may assure itself that CIA is properly fulfilling its mission. 

This might be done by designating the Secretaries of State and 
Defense as a subcommittee of the NSC for this purpose. 

^ TJje relationship between CIA, the Intelligence advisory 
Committee and the Joint Intelligence Committee of the Joint Chiefs 
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of Btal'f needs to be readjusted in order that the national Beeurlty 
Council and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, together with the principal 
departments concerned with national security, may receive 
consolidated national Intelligence estimates from one source, arrived 
at after appropriate discussion and criticism./' 

\ v The Survey Group has not been able to examine sufficiently 
the very important question of communications intelligence so that 

It has not been able to formulate definite views on this subject* 



except in relation to specific problems, j 

CBTOfc jami smi. /d a m 

Although CIA has in some respects made good progress* 'X 

S" i S' \ s ^ ' 

in raany/r* spec | a , it hn$ co^plw^ly^alled in its mission and 

there are no signs of these deficiencies being remedied. 

CIA does not enjoy the confidence or support of the 

other departments and agencies of the Government. 

The general mandate giy en bo CIA by. the Nat io^ainSecux^:?/. 

Act seems to bg a proper o^e arid sifcielentll flexible so teat 

necessary adjustments^ can W made within its terms. 

The combination of responsibilities in CIA for coordinate 

Ing intelligence activities and for conducting certain operations 

has some drawbacks, but it is felt that these can be largely 

/ overcome by appropriate adjustments and that the disadvantages 

of making any radical change in this respect would outweigh the 

possible advantages. 
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The leadership of CIA ^<fesJnoi^dfmt>nstr^te a clear ^ 
ding o/ ^Cl^B^isstQn^ io^a-not 



underst/nd 



on 



/ \ * *' ' / N ‘ f 

to CIA, and has failed t£~“wln the supportofthe o t he rag ancles 

ofAhe Government. 

The Director of Cl* should be a civilian, appointed 
on a non-partisan basis and a person with a good understanding 
of intelligence problems. 

The internal organization of CIA is unsatisfactory. 

There is insufficient flexibility of administration and inadequate 
participation by the intelligence chiefs in the determination of 
CIA polio les. 

Too much importance rests with the administrative and 
managerial staffs, which are becoming the principal means lbr 
controlling intelligence operations. 

Rigidity of administration has led to a general condition 
of insecurity, which needs to be remedied by appropriate administra- 
tive policy arrangements. 

There are too many military personnel on tour of duty 
in positions of major responsibility. 



Coordination of Intelligence Activities 



CIA has not effectively promoted the coordination of 
government intelligence activities. The operations of the various 
Intelligence agencies are largely unaffected by the existence of 
CIA. 
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The Intelligence Advisory Committee has been largely 
ineffective as an agency to assist the Director of Central 
Intelligence In the coordination of intelligence activities* 
Nevertheless, the principle of the 1AC is sound and the IaC 
should be continued* 

ICAPS has not been a successful staff* It should be 
revitalized as a staff for the Director of Central Intelligence with 
the concern of developing plans for the coordination of intelligence 
activities, including those conducted under CIa and by other agencies. 

That portion Of OCD which is concerned with the coordina- 
tion of intelligence activities should be established as part of 
the reconstituted ICAPt. 

The Director of Central Intelligence should be concerned 
primarily with the coordination of intelligence activities and 
the coordination of Intelligence opinion* Intelligence operations 
conducted by CIA as a common service should have an autonomous 
position within this framework. 

Correlation of National Intelligence 

The Office of Reports and Estimates is not now effectively 
performing one of the major functions for which CIA was created, 
namely, the correlation of national intelligence* 

ORE has become a producer of intelligence, whose production 
is often unrelated to policy requirements and competitive with the 
intelligence production of other agencies. 
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There has been a failure to distinguish between ORS's 
mission of coordinating Intelligence and the Intelligence producing 
functions which it performs as a common service for other Intelli- 
gence agencies* 

ORE should be reconstituted so that a small group of 
high quality ooncerns Itself with the coordination of intelligence 
at the highest level of Government requirements. It would base 
its work largely, but not exclusively, upon the Intelligence 
products of the other Intelligence agencies and would have the 
responsibility of monitoring the intelligence production of the 
other agencies in order to improve its quality. 

There would also be created a separate central research 
and evaluating unit in CIA which would perform on behalf of all 
the intelligence agencies, including CIA, research and evaluating 
services in fields of common concern, e.g. economic, industrial, 
scientific, etc. and map research, document translation. . 

Common Services Performed by CIA 

The central unit mentioned In the previous paragraph 
will be created. 

The Office of Special operations, the Office of Policy 
Coordination, and the Contacts Branch of the Office of Operations 
should be consolidated under a single head. This operating unit 
should be largely autonomous, enjoy special security arrangements, 
control Its own administration, and receive policy guidance directly fro: 
the Secretary of State and Defense. A closer relationship needs to 







be established between thase operating units and the other depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government in order that there may be 
more effective determination of requirements for the operating 
services and a higher degree of confidence in their work* 

There needs to be a higher degree of coordination of 
clandestine activities conducted by the various agencies of the 
Government; In particular, the activities of the Armed Services 
in occupied areas and the counterespionage activities of the FBI 
need to be more closely related to the work of CIA. 

More effective methods need to be developed for the 
exploitation of domestic sources of Intelligence, including 
refugees and foreign nationality groups, in consultation with the 
FBI. 

The counterespionage activities of Cl* need to be more 
actively developed und the entire counterespionage activities 
of the Government need to be better coordinated. 

There Is evidence that communications intelligence is 
not being effectively used in relation to CIA secret intelligence and 
secret operations activities. 

m. agencies 

The position of Btqte Department intelligence needs to be 
reexamined in light of the changes in ORE which would have the result 
of placing a greater burden on the State Department for the production 
of political intelligence. 

The present separate intelligence organisation in the State 
Department needs to be brought in closer relationship to the policy desks. 
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There should be established In the State Department at 
a high level a single point of liaison and general policy guidance 
for all Cl A secret operational matters. 

The personnel policies Tor Intelligence In the service depart- 
ments should be re-examined to insure that the reserve program is 
being actively prosecuted and that the tour of duty principle is not 
being applied to the detriment of intelligence. The recruitment of 
professional civilian employees for the service agencies should be 
encouraged. 

The service Intelligence agencies should concentrate on 
intelligence in their respective areas of dominant interest. 

They should also be concerned with such current intelligence as 
is needed for staff purposes. 

The Joint Intelligence Committee should be reconstituted 
to include representation from GlA and the State Department. In 
this reconstituted form and with the assistance of the newly 
created unit for high level intelligence coordination in the CIa, 
it should provide the definitive Government intelligence estimates 
on all national Intelligence questions. 

The Joint Intelligence Group may continue to function us 
a staff agency for the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 






CHAPTER 17 

The Organisation, Administration, and Direction of CIA 



Organization 



The National Security Act of 1947 hae Tory little to say on the 



subject of the organisation of CIA other them to provide that it shall 
be headed by a Director of Central Intelligence and that he "shall be 



appointed by the President, by and with the advice and concent of the 



Senate, from among the commissioned officers of the armed services or 



from individuals In civilian life?. The Director is free to organize 



CIA as he chooses and to appoint to positions within CIA persons of 



his own selection, subject to the general control at the National 



Security Council, which has In fact been exercised only once in this 



respect. 



isolating the Director are a 



Deputy Director and an Bxeoutive Director who are his immediate sub- 



ordinates in the chain of command. Attached to the Director in a staff 



capacity are the Interdepartmental Coordinating and Planning Staff 



(XGAPS) comprising persons designated by the Departments 



partcents jn State, 

seSt \ 



Any, 
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Navy and Air Force, who have the respon^ltUlty of assisting tie Director 

and the Intelligence Advisory Committee with respect to plans and policies 

* 

for Interdepartmental coordination (see p . below)} the General 
Counsel who handles all staff work of a legal and legislative nature} and 
tbs Advisory Council, a small staff which represents the Director in 
handling communications intelligence matters* 

In addition to the'.s small staff sections with special responsi- 



bilities -there are two large unite called "Executives" whlnh, nlthmifh 

a staff M th n Hir er te n have 






In fact the major administrative responsibilities within CIA« These 
are the Executive far Administration and Management which handles finan- 
cial and budgetary matters, administrative services, supply and general 
housekeeping, personnel and management advice and surveys} and the 
Executive for Inspection and Seourity which is responsible for internal 
security policies and investigations, physical security arrangemeita, 
inspections and audits 4 

The bulk of CIA's intelligence and related activity is performed 
in five Offices, each headed by an Assistant Dire 
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These Offices 






report through the Executive Director and Deputy Director to the Director. 



They are the following i Office of Reports and Estimates (ORE), which 
prepares intelligence reports and estimates (see p . below)) Office 
of Operations (00), which o oUscts intelligence through contacts in the 
United States, monitors foreign broadcasts and translates foreign 
documents (see p . below)) Office of Speoial Operations (OBO), 

which carries out espionage and counter-espionage abroad (see p . 
below)) Office of Policy Coordination (OPC), which conducts secret 
operations abroad (see p . below)) and the Office of Collection and 
Dissemination (OCD), which arranges for CIA to receive and disseminata 
intelligence information, coordinates to a limited extent intelligence 
collection and houses certain reference facilities (sea p » alow) . 

This structure doss net present a very dear pattern when matched 
against the three broad functions assigned to CIA by the National Seoul! ty 
Act of 1947» CIA*e responsibilities for advising on the coordination 
of intelligence activities are performed through the Interdepartmental 
Coordinating and Planning Staff which does the staff work for the Direc- 
tor of Central Intelligence and the Intelligence Advisory Committee 








on the National Security Council Intelligence Directives referred to 



in the previous chapter. However, I CAPS also performs miscellaneous 
staff functions for the Directory primarily of a llason nature » The 
Offloe of Collection and Die semination also assists in ooordiratlng 
intelligence activities, but does this at an administrative rather than 
a planning level. It is concerned almost entirely with coordinating, 
to a limited extent, the collection of intelligence required by CIA 
and the various departments. However, OCD also performs certain ser- 



vices of common concern, primarily of on information reference nature, 
in that it compiles and maintains certain biographical and othir refer- 
ence Indexas^w ate TgftwnWB* Finally, OCD performs certain fuiiotion3 
which are primarily administrative, including the reception and dissemina- 
tion of doouments and reports. 

CIA • s responsibility to "correlate and evaluate intelligence relat- 



ing to the national security" is carried out almost entirely by the 
Offloe of\Heporfa and Estimates. However, as we will point out later. 






correlating and produo ting national intelligence and other du ass which 



ORB performs and which are primarily the production of reports an a 



service of oomraon ooncern for the benefit of the existing intelligence 



agencies. To some extent (RIB aleo coordinates the intelligence activi- 



ties of the other government agencies to the extent of planning. 



coordinating and editing their contributions to basio intelligence 



handbooks. 



Certain services of common oonoern which are primarily of informa- 



tion-producing and reference character are performed by the Office of 
Collection and Qlaaemi nation and the Of floe of Reports and Batina tee, 
as pointed out above* Anpther common service of this kind la carried 

J-J 

out by the Offloe cf Operations which la ebarged with the^ t w an a l at t e n ” 



intelligence^ found in foreign documents and publloatioha. However, 
the principal services of common oonoern which have been formats^ 
allocated to OJA are of an operational nature. Two of these, tbs 
monitoring of foreign broadcasts and the collection of foreign intelli- 



gence through contacts in the United States are the responsibility of 

i 

the Office of Operations. Foreign espionage and counter espionage 



axe the exclusive responsibility of the Office of Special (^rations. 

* 5 * SE 





The internal organization of CIA. has not been set up with a clear 



conception of CIA's distinctive yet inter-related missions. This has 

— » .- j 7; j i .a 




CIA Is proper relationships with the other Government agencies concerned 
with intelligence matters. 

There are also certain administrative policies and practices that 
make it difficult to derive the maximum effectiveness from the activities 
of CIA. The most serious of these difficulties is the position of pre- 
eminence which has gradually been acquired by administrative officials 
and practices. Thus, administrative considerations are often given greater 
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Wight than intelligence consideration*, and the officials primarily 



responsible for intelligence matters have little oontaot with each other 
or with the general determination of CIA plans and policies. There is 
no olose collaboration between the Director and the heads of the various 
offices. Standing between them are not only the Deputy Director and the 
Sxscutlve Direotor but also, to a large extent, the administrative staffs 
which have acquired a position that enables them not rarely to serve the 
intelligence of floes but to exert oontrol over them. Administrative and 
command channels are rigidly adhered to, and there ie little olose con- 
sultation on intelligence and polioy matters between the various stratified 
levels. This situation does not appear to be due to any inherent organi- 
sational weakness but to the policies pursued over a period of time fay 

to- - 

the Direotor and hie immediate subordinated who, as a result, are^ moved 
from the actual intelligence operations on the suooese of whioh the strength 
and effectiveness of CIA depends. 



This situation le refleeted in the failure of the Intelligence 
working-levels to receive adequate guidance from the Director, with the 
result that to a large extent they are forced to determine their own 






plans, policies and activities. Another oonsequenoe is that the working- 
levels often receive Inadequate support for their activities because of 
the failure of the top levels to understand their problems* Finally, 
relationships with outside agencies are hindered because of various ad- 
ministrative and liaison practices which, while not contributing to 
better security, Impede the effectiveness of CIA's work and the necessary 
cooperation with other agencies* 

It has not been possible to judge In detail the efficiency of the 
Internal administrative services of CIA* Although there is no reason to 
doubt that these activities have been efficiently performed, there is 
little doubt that CIA is over-administered and that the role of administra- 
tive offlolals le out of proportion^ their true Importance* It is 
probable, therefore, that criticism Bhould be directed agalns^^^idetratlve 
and management policies rather than again* t the qmn E By of the administer 



tlve organisation^ 



SnEfcu 



also borne out by the faot that CIA's dif- 



ficulties with respect to personnel and security are due largely to 
polloy rather than strictly administrative considerations. It la difficult 
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to determine whether there is Justice in the charge, frequently heard, 
that there are too many administrative personnel in OIA, and that the 
organisation is top heavy In this respect. Although the numbers of 
administrative personnel may be high as compared to other agencies, it 
must be recognized that the operating problems of OIA are peculiar ones. 
Although this cannot be said with certainty, the criticism of numbere may 
be sore a orltioism of administrative policies and procedures, 

OIA appears to have no serious budgetary problem and ie favored by 

enjoying generous Congressional eupport*j^The budget^ $s prepared in CIA 

and approved by the Director, is submitted each year to the NSC which, 

without examining the figures in detail, authorizes OIA to submit its 

# 

requirements to the Budget Bureau where they are handled by one official 
who has full security clearance. 

After the Bureau of the Budget has given Its approval, the budget 
is taken to Congress, where it is defended before eeleoted subcommittees 
of tho Appropriations Committees of the two Houses. These Subcommittees, 
each consisting of the Chairman and Senior Minority Member, are given full 
explanation and .Justification of the figures. After their approval of 
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the budget, CIA sake# arrangements with the Bureau of the Budget for 
concealing the CIA budget by having Congress appropriate parte of the 
budget to other agencies* Thus, there ie no official appropriation of 
any kind to (HA, but there are a num er. of separate blanket and unidentified 
appropriations to various parts of the Military Establishment, State 
Department and other agencies, which act as the vehioles for transmitting 
the funds to CIA* Once the money has been appropriated to these agenoleB, 
CIA draws a voucher for the total amount and thereafter does all of ite 
own accounting under the supervision of the Oeneral Accounting Office* 

Doth the Bureau of the Budget and Congress have refrained from 
examining in detail the internal workings of CIA in order to determine 
the justification for CU*a budget* It Is iqportant that such discretion 
and security be continued and that CI^ be given special treatment* How- 
ever, in order to justify this, it Is necessary that the National Security 
Council assure itself as to CIA’s proper management and opo atlona and 
aerv% in a sense, aa CIA’s guarantor* It Is also inpartant that discretion 

in these matters be matched by discreet polioies and attitudes in all 
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V The budget figures for the fiscal years 194^50 are the following* 

T« / - 

*1 / ~ 

I The great ears with which CIA’s budget Is handled so as to make the 

entire procedure a very secure one, even though CIA Is a statutory agency, 

is not matched fay a similar security consciousness in other matters* 

Although there ie no evidence that there le any laxness in CIA's administrative 

(MX—- 

arrangements for security, there de ap p e a r t » be a number of circuns tanoee 
and policies which detract from the general security of the organisation. 

It is very difficult to create adequate security, other than normal 
physical security, around an organisation like CIA which was created by 
statute, employs persons, and encompasses a wide variety 

of activities* The foot that some of these activities are carried on 
is a matter of public record} the existence of others is highly classified, 
let fay oomblnlng in a single, centralised structure a wide variety of 
activities, the security of the most sensitive of these may be compromised 
fay the Insecurity of the least sensitive* This situation is also aggra- 
vated fay the fact that individuals publicly Identify 

themselves with ClA and that some of these are engaged in^Xctivities which 
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must be kept from publlo notice, although there is no satiefaotoiy way 



of accomplishing this. 



there are further examples of the earns difficulty. In the Washington 
area, CIA occupies 19 buildings, all of whloh can readily be identified 






ae (31 buildings. In various cities throughout the United States, the 



4 



;',t c ^regional offices of the Office of Operations conduct their business under 

> • . j 

i \ V *■* ■ 

0\ \ / : the public label, "Central Intelligence Agency," If itn w ne p e sjibl e 

1 



■Wt^nnnip-pnrrvH nn« rtf fTi »» • mnmtn 4ri _a m*rmn ~ M.Saaau:*^for 

Jj liii niinml im i Un nni thnn o < H rr i nul T itl' nnrrnrT n sertoueyba t H ttj i 

att e apt hao b ee n mad e t e aj. ' i ’ lve ' -atauc l l A " 4iiSUlt^ _ Thus all personnel, 
regardless of the particular part of CIA in which they work, are known 
as Oil personnel and all buildings, regardless of the activity they house, 
are known as CIA buildings. 

These deficiencee are increased by the tendency within CIA toward 
administrative uniformity and centralisation. This seems highly unde- 



sirable in an intelligence organisation performing a variety of funotiopa 
in which flexibility is important not only to ensure effeotive operations. 



but aleo as a security safeguard. 
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Security also suffers because of poor morale among persons within 

I ’ 

the organisation and those who have left it* An unfortunate tradition, 

of which CIA is but the heir, has developed aooording to whioh intelligence 

% 

is a subject of publio discussion, at least in limited circles, &ndjpoor 
morale and discordant views as to how intelligence should be organised 



contribute to fanning the flames of this discussion* This is not to say 






that there is^ security^ th respect 



to pax tiufear l terns of lubslli^6nge r ~ 






but that there is a general atmosphere of^aeourity in IntalUmnus imiUara 



which may endanger the security of particularly sensitive questions* 



Some of the factors whioh have contributed to thiB situation may be 



unavoidable, but they can be compensated in part by proper administrative 
and operational policies, the cooperation of other agencies of the 



Government and rigid indoctrination* 



CIA also labors under a vary difficult personnel problem. A com* 
preheneive intelligence organisation such as CIA has extremely varied 
personnel requirements* It needs persons with highly specialised talents 
who are not easily found or trained, as well as persons with broad political 



and administrative background* The conditions of cha; 
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which have prevailed in our intelligence organisation during the past 



few years have made the task even more difficult > because persona who 



might otherwise be qualified and interested have been discouraged frost 



entering the intelligence field* The predominance of military personnel 



in so many key positions in CIA, and the 




enjoyed 



by CIA, have also contributed to an unsatisfactory personnel situation 



and to the difficulties of recruiting suitable people* 



Ifarale on the whole is poor* The chief reasons appear to be dfsaatie- 

faction with the leadership, uncertainty as to the future of a career in 

( 

intelligence, and an awareness that CIA'a standing In the Government leaves 
muoh to bo desired* 

It is difficult to make any sweeping judgment as to the qualification^ 
and competence of CIA personnel* It is probably aoourate to say that 
there are few outstanding persons but that, far the most part^ those at 
the "working levels" are loyal and competent. However, highly qualified 
individuals have not been readily attracted to the organisation and sane 



of the most qualified persona have left it. 






One strong contributing factor to this situation is the relatively 
high proportion of military service personnel in key positions in CIA* 

At best, intelligence as a career is not favored in the armed services 
and CXA,As in many cases, accepted officers who sere either without ary 
Intelligence experience whteoever or were not desired by their <*m intel- 
ligence services* This is not to say that there are not good intelligence 
officers in the Services , but that CIA has little likelihood, of getting 
t y™ and that these officers would be conscious of the fact that their 
ovfn careers would suffer from a long association with ClA. There are 
the further facts that Servio^orsonnel are normally assigned for a brief 
tour of duty and that the turnover la exceptionally high, preventing 
continuity, and that the presence of Service personnel in many key positions 

•v 

is discouraging to competent civilian personnel who desire to make 
intelligence a career* 

In the subsequent chapters, dealing with the various activities of 
CIA, we will see how these activities have been affected by the administrative 
considerations mentioned in the present chapter* To some extent, the 
difficulties — m tle n with respect to personnel, security, administrative 







poUoles and methods, and leadership affect the entire organisation. 
Difficulties on such a vide scale attributed at least In part to In- 
adequacy of leadership. The poeltlon of CIA in relation to the other 
Departments and agencies of the Government Is unsatisfactory and there 
is no substantial evidence of i mp r o vement. The functions of C^A do not 
appear to be clearly defined and seem to result more from the efforts 
of individual sorters Interpreting their responsibilities rather than 

from understanding, leadership and direction. In mmi there is little 

is 

prospeot that CIA, aa it/preaently led, organized and operated, can win 
the confidence of the Government departments and agendas which it was 
created to serve and make an effeotlve contribution to -die coordination 
of national intelligence. 
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Chapter Coordination of Intelligence Activities 



/ Nationa l Security Aot of 1 947 prov ides in Sect ion 102 for the 
establishment of a Central Intelligence Agenoy. Paragraph (d) of Mi 



secmon reads in part as follows t 



"For the purpose of coordinating the intelligence activities of 



several departments and agencies In the interest of national security 
it shall be the duty of the Agency* tinder the dlz4otlon of the National 



SecuriLly Council 



"(1) to adviee they. National/security Council in matters oon- 



cpming such Intelligence activities of the Government departments 



age noise as relate to nati onal eeourityi 



fl (2) to make Recommendations to the National Seourity Council 



far the coor diration of such lntelligenoeSactivltlea of the depart* 



meats and^agenoiea for the Government as relate to tbs national. \ 



It seems clear from the deolaratlon of policy underlying the Aot and 



from the Import of Section 102 establishing the Central Intelligence 



Agency that- the coordination of 



activities of the several 





.SB®** 

departments and agencies was intended to be the primary Auction of CIA. 

— . -tftto CIA is not granted unlimited authority to coordinate intelligence 
activities upon its own initiative. It is given the duty to advise the 
National Security Council in matters concerning suoh Intelligence activities 
and to make recommendations to the NSC for the coordination of intelligence 
activities relating to the. national security. Final authority' to^coor-* 
dinatfc^ntellitijsnce activities is vested in the NSC. 

The statutory limitations upon the authority of the Central Intelligence 
Agency to coordinate intelligence dlra et ivoo upon its own directive without 
higher review are obviously designed to protect the autonomy and. internal 
arrangements of the various departments and agencies performing Intelli- 
gence functions. The secretaries of departments, who are members of NSC 
are in a position to review recommendations of the CIA oonoerning their 
own departments and provision is made that other departmental heads may 
be Invited to attend meetings of the NSC when matters pertaining to their 
intelligence activities are under consideration. 

The National Security Act does not define the "intelligence activities'" 



which the CIA ie to coordinate with the approval of the Security Council. 





“Presumably all intalufienoe activities relating to the national security 
are included, from collecting information or raw Intelligence in the SI 
first instance to the dissemination of finished intelligence reports as 
the final stage of intelligence activity’. 

5 >orlbeo for the Central Intelligence Agency function^ and 
m to the duty to ante reoocaaandatlona with rp^pect to 
of intelligence activities. It is gl vyri the duty to 



correlate and evaluhte intelligence relating 



to thp'na 



national security 



(See Chapter— infra). r^is also given the tyriy to perf oxm, jf or the 
benefit of exiating intelligence agenoiep^ such additional services of 
oamrnon concern as the National Sebuyity Council determinse c^L bo more 



efficiently accomplished centra 



The National Security' let thus iraposes\three major and distinct duties 



upon the CIAi (1) 



Seourlt^Aot 
Thp^duty of 






Chapter— infra) ; \ 

! > 



reoaomendation to\tfae NSC, in ' the- interest 



of proper coordination and greater efficiency, how and where fcraiongthe 

/ \ l j 

varioue departments and agencies, intelligence ac tivi ti«a\J|elating to the 



natioij^l eeourlty should be performed, (2) The duty to produce In CIA, 

/ / V I- 

presumably through coordination and assembly of intelligence opinion 
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within Tha^knosledge of particular departments and agencies, national 
intelligence transcending in scope tha intelllcenoe mission of ary 

J 

department/or agency,(3) The porf onaance of servloee of cannon oon» 
cernjrtttClT can be maro efficiently accomplished centrallyi""^. 

heee three basio duties of the CIA, although distinct in themselves, 
are necessarily inter-related and the performance of one function may 
involve another* For example, in performing its pslnery duty of coordi- 
nating intelligence activities, CIA may recommend to the NSC the means 
to be employed in the assembly of material and opinion requisite for the 
performance by CIA of its second duty, the production of national Intelli- 
gence estimates* As another example, CIA may recommend. In accordance, 
with its primary duty of coordinating Intelligence activities, that a 
particular intelligence function be performed henceforth by the CIA 
Itself under its third duty of providing services of common concern more 
efficiently aooanplished centrally. 

Before considering in this chapter the performance by the CIA of 
its primary duty to ooordlna^l^^gfeR^^Jt^^fflFthT^ 1 ^^ 



observations are relevant* 
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three distinct if inter-related duties, has had the consequence of 

confusing the Directorate of CIA in arranging the internal organisation 
* 

of the agency andjthe performance of any of these duties* Intelligence 
produced independently by the CIA ae a service of common concern in per- 
formance of ite third function has been confused with the coordination and 

t 

assembly of national intelligence in pursuance of ite second function* 
Coordination of intelligence opinion as a second function has In torn 
led to emphasis upon CIA relationship with the intelligence staffs of 
Stats, Army, Navy and Air Force departments to the neglect of Us primary 
duty to coordinate the intelligence activities of all federal agencies 
and 

intelligence problems of the government* Confusion in the internal ' 
organisation of CIA has been In part oauss and in part sffeot of ooi^ 
fusion in its directorate of its three basic functions. 



proper relationahip^bo bring them to bsar^kpon the fundamental 



arjkp 



Pie AdainiatratlfllPMeohaniam for 
Coordination of Intelligence Activities ty CIA 

Three organisations assist the Director of CIA in discharging hie 



responsibilities in the coordination of intelligence activities » The 






5 






! 

i 
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Intelligence Advisory CmittM (liC)j the Interdepartmental Coordinating 
, and Pluming Staff (ICAP3) of Clij and the Office of Collection and 
DiaeednafcionJ^lflo in CIA. 

(a) The Intelligence Advisory Committee 

The oeiribershlp of thle committee includes the heads of the intelligence 
staffs of State* Army, Navy and Air Force Departments* the head of the 
Joint Intelligence Croup of the Joint Staff and the ohief Intelligence 
officer of the Atomic Energy Cammieeion. Its predecessor* the Intelligence 
Advisory Board occupied a position approximately ooordiate with the 
Director of the Central Intelligence Croup. The National Security Act 
In establishing the Central Intelligence Agency to supersede the Central 



Intelligence Qroup made no mention of the Intelligence Advisory Board 
or of an Intelligence Advisory Committee. . Tt nlsnnrt t he -Central I gialll-- 



genge Agency under the Na t l™™ 1 Securi ty 



M&fnurlr' 



the Intelli- 



gence Advisory Committee was established by the first Intelligence 



Directive approved by the NSC on the recommendation of the Director of 
CIA, it was given power merely "to advise the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence. Its coordinate status thus no longer existed. 
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since its establishment late In 1947 and doee lyffiww have any regular 

I » 

osetlnga can be called by the 

/ 

Director or upon the Initiation of any member by application to the 
Director; So far, the activities of the IA.C have been largely confined 
to passing formal Judgment, usually only by voting slips, upon reoatmsnda- 
tiona of the Director to the NSC or upon CIA Implementing directives. 

Sene of this work is conducted through the IAC Standing Committee consist- 
ing of representativerf designated by each of the members* 

On one occasion the IAC has made an important contribution to the 
coordination of intelligence activities apart from its formal procedure 
in granting concurrence to CIA recommendations and directives* The 
Committee took the initiative In eatabllohing an interdepartmental ad 
hoc committee to consider Soviet military capabilities , and Intentions 
during 1948. The reports by this oemmittee were of high quality* The 
special Importance of the incident for the purposes of this chapter of 
this report lies in the feet that the IAC proved Itself capable of 
action of importanoe, involving intelligence coordination. It aleo 

8 SEC W 



schedule of 



meeting^ although 



problems. In faot, the Committee has met less than six 



SECI 





SBQWr 

demonstrated tin t the technique of producing national intelligence by 
assembly of departmental contribution and interdepartmental discussion under 
CIA chairmanship la effective. 

(b) Interdepartmental Coordinating and Planning Staff (ICAPS) 

This la -die chief staff agenoy within CIA for the ooordlra tlon of 
intelligence aotlvltlee In accordance with -the duties and responsibilities 
of the Director. Its chairman is a representative of the Department of 
State of the grade of first secretary serving with &a. Its members 
lnolude representatives of the intelligence organisations of the Stats, 

Arey, Wavy, and Air Faroe Departments of the grade of captain, colonel, 
and c comparable oivil service rank. It la significant that no member of 
ICAPS had prior exporlanoe in Intelligence organisation end only one mem- 
ber served at length with an intelligence agency, The Joint Intelligence 
Group and the Atomlo Energy Commission, although represented on the Intel- 
ligence Advisory Committee, do not supply members to ICAPS. An additional 
member of ICAPS acts as the official liaison officer between the CIA and 
JIG, 

The assigned task of ICAPS is to review the Intelligence activities 
of 



the government, aid to assist the Director in initiating measure# 
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coordination for recommendation to JISC* In order to perform effectively* 
IGAPS ahould have intimate knowledge of the organizations* responsibilities * 
activities and priorities of tits various intelligence agencies which its 
mentors represent and should give constant consideration to the intelligence 
relating to the national security available in other federal departments 
and agencies* Actually* its achievements reflect inadequate knowledge of 
these subjects andMlure to appreciate the breadth of the CIA's responsi- 
bility far coordination* 

During the first year of CIA 1 - existence* ICAFS has been largely 



oonoerned with the cocr 



^liati^£tivities ,«f^e*e35$ 



nine intelligence 



directives of the NSC and four implementing directives of the Director 



of Central Intelligence* It has supervised the drafting of these papers* 



secured more or less complete acceptance of them by the lnteUigence- 



produoing branches of CIA* and submitted them to the IAC Standing 



t Committee and the IAC prior to their submission to the NSC or their publi- 
cation as CIA directives* It was originally expected to act as a secre- 



tariat or working staff far IAC* but owing to the infrequent meetings of 



IAC this has never occurred. As a aaam of forcing IAC and its Standing ✓ 

mm 
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Committee to assume more responsibility (and because of the evident de- 
lects of I CAPS itself). It has often been suggested that I CAPS be 
eliminated entirely. Such a step, however, would leave the Director 
without a unit within his own agency to cany out hie coordination re- 
sponsibilities, and would not of itself cause IAC to became more effective. 

As a planning and coordinating staff, I CAPS suffers from conflicting 
organizational loyalties* It might be expected that the members of ICAEj 
acting as a staff In CIA, would ore their primary allegiance to its Direc- 
tor and would use their departmental experience and status merely as an 
appropriate background for the performance of their duties. The contrary 
appears to be true* The members of ICAPS tend to regard themselves 
primarily as representatives of tholr own departments assigned temporarily 
to OIA, and only secondarily as agentB of CIA charged with implementing 
its responsibilities. Hence they offer departmental points of view at 



discussions of matters affecting their own agencies 






regard themselves 



as in some measure obligated to proteot the interests of these agencie s ^ ' 
and to reflect their policies rather than assume the pbligations of the 



Director of CIA. To some extent they substitute themselves for the IAC, 



but without being an official IAC secrets ria^and without being 
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Committee to assume moro responsibility (and because of the evident de- 
fects of ICAPS lteelf), it has often been suggested that I CAPS be 
eliminated entirely. Such a step, however, would leave the Director 
without a unit within hie own agency to carry out his coordination re- ' 

. eponeibilitiee, and would not of itself cause IAC to became more effeotlve* 

As a planning and coordinating staff, ICAPS suffers <£rm conflicting 
organisational loyalties* It might be expected that the members of ICA&j 
aoting aa a staff in CIA, would owe their primary allegiance to its Direc- 
tor and would use their departmental experience and statue merely as an 
appropriate background for the performance of their duties. The contrary 
appears to be true* The members of ICAPS tend to regard themselves 
primarily as representatives of their own departments assigned temporarily 
to OXA, and only secondarily as agents of CIA charged with Implementing 
its responsibilities* Hence they offer departmental points of view at 
disbussions of matters affecting their own agencies, ^hey" regard themselves 
as in some measure obligated to protect the interests of these agencies^^S’*-* 
and tore fleet their policies rather than assume the pbligatlons of the 



Director of CIA. To some extent they substitute themselves for the IAC, 

hut without being an of floial IAC secretaria^and without being 
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with any such responsibility. They look in tiro directions, toward CIA and 
toward their departmental agencies; but chiefly toward the latter. 

They are, in addition, largely out of touch with the internal arrange- 
ments of CIA,, particularly in its inteUlgenos-produolng offices. Because 
of this aloofness, numerous complaints are heard in intelligence producing 
divisions of CIA that the mambers of ICAPS keep almost entirely apart, know 
little of their problems, and consult them only cursorily upon general 
problems of coordination. There are exceptions to this generalisation; 
but — hflvn hfift" *ry tdptoiae&lQS ICAPS to rely upon its own 

judgment and to forego intensive study of the activities of CIA and their 
relation to those of tho departmental agencies. The consequences are a 
minimum of interdepartmental coordination and only a hazy recognition te- 
ar entire disregard fef fundamental and critical problems of intelligence 



organization. 



The member of ICAPS charged with responsibility for dA liaison with 

JIG acts as a c annel of transmission for JIG papers upon the conclusions 

. i.j-j i.- . iXL '.i . at. 

of which CIA comment is requested. This officer also keeps the Director 



of Central Intelligence personally 1 informed of intelligence problems of 
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JIG* Bis duties relate to the availability of Intel llgenoe Information and 
the conclusions to be drawn from it* These duties havo hot been assumed 
to involve* like the duties of ether members of I CAP, the formulation of 
administrative plans for coordination of Intelligence activities* As a 
consequence* ties^partioular lialspn officer has only Infrequent contacts 
with other members of ICAPS* and reports only rarely to its chairman* thus 
emphasizing the distinction between his functions and those performed by 
the other members of the staff. 

A similar problem arises with respect to the chairman of ICAPS. As 
a part of his duties* he attends meethings of t e working staff of the 

I 1 

National Security Counoil* and is supposed to make available to the Counoil 

Intelligence resources of CIA* while keeping the intelligence-producing 
' • 

divisions of OIA informed of the problems of the NSC staff. This relation- 
ship involves the discussion of intelligence requirements* the furnishing 
by OIA of intelligence reports and the oral presentation of the conclusions 



which may be drawn therefrom. The Chairman is not qualified by training 
, or experience to participate in such discussions. This problem ha3 been 
at least partially solved on the initiative of the NSC. The Chairman of 







ICAPS has boon prevailed upon to bring with him representatives of CIA quali- 
fied by knowledge of the applicable intelligence to take part in the dls oue- 
aion of particular eitmtions or general polioiee. This has provided a 
mare efficient means of supplying the NSC staff with the best thinking in 
CIA, but designation of the CIA representative who will provide intelligence 
adgice remains with the chairman of ICAPS. He ia at least potentially a 
buffer, who by his mere presence can influence the flow of Intelligence to 
one of the most significant of the intelligence eonauaers served by CIA. 

Zn general, we have found that ICAPS, staffed by individuals whose 
experience with problems of intelligence organisation is not extensive, 
has failed to undertake a broad and effeotlve program of coordination of 
intelligence activities. It hae little contact with the intelligence pro- 

! 

| 

duoing units of CIA, and on the contrary has tended to place itself between 
them and other agencies outside CXA with which they Should properly be In 

touch. It has even served to prevent working contacts between units 

, 1 : 

within CIA, although os an administrative pluming staff it should advo- 
oate and assist such oontaote where they serve a useful purpose. Nowhere 
has ICAPS recommended or Itself undertaken an extensive program of study 






secret 



within CIA. and the various agencies of the government looking toward co- 



ordination of duplicating activities* It has not sought systematically to 
arrange for the tapping of the resources of intelligence agencies not 
represented on the Intelligence Advisory Committee except as some of these 
have been approached in connection with the National Intelligence Survey. 
In ite preparation of recommendations for the Director to the NSC it las 



aa an organisation in a desultory manner, Which has not given the im- 



preaeion within CIA or outside that its members or CIA itself grasp the 
tremendous responsibility far coordination of Intelligence activities which 
are Imposed upon CIA under the NSC by the National Seourity Act. 

We are, of course, aware that CIA (and CIO) has been in existence for 
leee than three years, and that ICAPS itself has operated under its exist- 
ing charter for considerably less than this time. We are also aware that 



it is exceedingly difficult to obtain the assignment of competent personnel 
acquainted with intelligence organization* The several directors of CIO 
and CIA have been burdened with a multitude of problems affecting a raw 
organisation, which nay explain the general la ok of direction whloh ICAPS 
has received from the heads of its own agency. Finally, it must be reoog- 
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ulsed thit any group having the responsibility of IGA PS oust proceed elcnriy 
and tactfully. We are oorrvlnoed, however, that even within the limits 
imposed by these circumstances, the present IGAPS has^feced or In many instances 
ever) considered the intricate problems involved in the coordination of 



intelligence activities within the Government. 



(o) Offioe of Collection and Dia semination 



This is the third of the organisations having an important role to 
play in the coordination of intelligence activities. like IGAPS, it is 
located in dAj but unlike ICAPS, its members have no positive allegiance 
to any Intelligence organisation outside CIA. 

It combine^ three functions, only two of which bear directly upon 
its task of coordination. In the first place, it act3 as a service organi- 
sation for the operating offices of OIA in procuring intelligence materials 
from other agencies, maintaining a central file service in its Reference 
Center, and disseminating Intelligence collected by CIA in its field 
operations. These are essentially internal responsibilities, and although 
related to OCD’s coordinating tasks, are not a part of them. 



The second function, which does involve coordination, is the furnishing 



of certain "services of comnon concern" on behalf of federal 
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Bs a whole. One of those is the maintenance of a central biographic file 
far scientific and technological personalities j another is a centralised 
index, not yet complete, of all biographical information in the hands of 
the several departmental intelligence agencies ae well as of CIA* Those 
functions involve coordination to the extent that they make it unnecessary 
for other age notes to undertake the seme tasks, or to make inquiries for 
the earns infbrnUtion of several agencies. 

The third and most important activity of OCD in the field of intern- 
gonoe coordination is its responsibility for coor dim ting intelligence 
collection and dissemination within CIA and among the agencies of the 
government having national intelligence resources* In order to discharge 
this responsibility, it Is to maintain "continual surveys and contacts* 
among the federal agencies in order to learn what intelligence they have 

I 

available which can be shared with other interested agencies, and what 
information needs they may have whioh can properly be satisfied by ether 

ageaolee. It 1« charged with being familiar with the collection capabili- 
ties of all ngenoiee ae well ae OIA* and Sc recomeend procedures and poli- 
cies throughout the collect ion and dissemination field. She activities 







SUMP 

of OOP wore Intended not only to serve the intelligence need* of GIAsnd 
of the departnental agencies. hut alto to oonprehend the ifeole problem of 
intelligence collect ion end dleeeaiaatloa vithin the entire intelllgenoe 
■true lure, and to initiate measures and conduct surveys deelgned to achier* 
and maintain lte greateet efflolenoy* 

Xn faot, OOP hat devoted moot of lte energies to satisfying the neede 
of the operating unite of OXA for collection and dissemination* .It ooordl— 
nates the intelligence requirements issued to it from other offices of OXA* 

hut it does not take and has not sought responsibility for coordination of 

\ \ * 

the Intelllgenoe requirements of all agencies througiout the government. 

} * 

thus OOP mill secure information for the Of floe of Reports and Bstiaates 

(ORB) of OXA from, for example, the Intelllgenoe Plvieioa of the Army; h|t 

It is not oonsUlted and has no role in satisfying requirements of the In- 
i' • t\ 

■ \ ;'Vn 

telllgenoe Plvlslon from the Pepartment of State. Xn the same way. it con- 
ducts no surveys of the Information resources or the collection potential!— 

\ 

L 

tits of other agencies except as theee affect the present or anticipated , 

I 

t 

requirements of OXA. It doss not attempt to learn, for example, whether the r 
eoonomlo information eolleoted throughout the several agencies le sufficient 
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to satisfy the recognised need of the Office of laval Intelligence for in- 
formation on world shipbuilding capacities. Such a request nay be addreeeed 
to ODD hy OBI* in which ease 000 will determine the intelligence resource# of 
CIA in satisfying OHI'a request j but it will not undertake to consider this 
requirement in the light of the overall availability of infornation throughout 
the entire government* day such action must be taken by OBZ* without further 
aesistanoe from OOD except that vhloh may be epeoifloally asked* 

Za line with its funotion of surveying intelligence resources* it may 
ba a proper fuaotion of OOD to recommend to X0dP8 that steps be taken by the 
Director to secure authority for the inspection of intelligence in federal 
agencies* such as the Treasury. XCAF8 may take the initiative ia such a pro- 
jeot itself* but in either ease the inapeotion may well be eonduoted by OOD. 

So far as we have been able to determine* OOD hae not yet nade any such pro* 

to 

posal of inspeotion to XOdPB or /the Director* and has aot eonduoted any sur- 
veys on its own part which go beyond the normal aotivltiee of intsr-depart- 
mental liaison. 



Zt may be observed ia general that the responsibilities assigned to 
OOD in regard to the coordination of oolleotloa aqd dissemination are 
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appropriate, They have bean 1st uprated narrowly, however, la term* of the 
need* of the producing office* of Old rather than of intelligence production 
throughout the government, It 1* evident that OCD bae orerloolced important 
area* where it Should sponsor foraal measure* of ooordinatloa la the fora 
of recommendation* hy the Director to the HSC-Departmental Inspection* i* a 
oase la point. The failure of OCD la perforaanoe of lte coordinating func- 
tion le also apparent la eoaaeetloa with the absease of implementing direc- 
tives designed to strengthen the position of CIA in preventing duplication 
under existing directive* each ae *80 Intelligence Directive # 2. As with 
1QAPS, we are aware of the difficulties besetting coordination of intelligence 
activities by OCD. It le true, nevertheless that In OCD ae In other branches, 
CXA ha* emphasised lte own role a* producer of Intelligence reports and esti- 
mates at the expense of lte responsibility to coordinate. 



i 
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Coordination of Intelligence aetlvltlee ae eohieved by the Director, 



the Intelligence Advisory Committee, the Interdepartmental Coordinating and 



.n^snd 



Planning Staff and the Offio* of Collection and Dissemination through offlolal 

' ! • 

1 ? K ■ 

action is represented by nine BSC intelligence directives and four flp, directives. 

* * ’ V 

1 * . \ 
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The HSO Intelligence Dirsctlves^for the coordination of intelligence 



activities in various way*, your of them, HSO 6,6,7 and 8, aeslgn oertain 
"services of common concern" to CIA under the authority granted in the national 
Security Aot (102 d 4). These are ooordinative in the tense that they desig- 
nate aore or less precisely the roles to be played by CIA and the depart- 
nental agenoiee respectively in conducting oertain intelligence operations* 

Thus HSO #6 provides that OZA alone will conduct covert espionage and counter- 
espionage operations abroad exoept for certain agreed activities by other 
departments and agencies* including the use of oaeual agents on oovert opera- 
tions. Zt also provides that OZA will coordinate covert and overt collection 
activities emong the several agencies and OZA* H8C #6 similarly ..igtvss OXA 
authority to conduot all monitoring of foreign press and propaganda broad- 
casts* and directs CZA to disseminate the information thus received to in- 
terested departmental agenoiee. HSO # 7 defines the duties of CIA in exploiting 
domestic sources of foreign intelligence* and provides for the participation 
of departmental agenoiee in this activity. The directive is comprehensive and 
detailed, both as to CIA's funotlons and those of the departmental and other 



agenoiee* A fourth ■servioe of common concern" is provided in HSO t 8, 1: 
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which OIA It assigned responsibility for the central file of biographteal 
data on foreigh soiontlfio and technological personalities which was aeatloned 

l ' 

as a function of OOD. Here again the participation of departmental and other 
ageaelee le specified. 

Generally speaking, this series of ISO Intelligence Directives allocates 
responsibilities to CIA la fields which hare Veen conceded to he those of 
eoaoon concern share work can beet be done centrally by CIA. The directives 

I • 

have not aroused particular controversy once the principle behind then was 
accepted, and their terne have been generally approved. 

The most important ISC Intelligence Direotlvee are Soe. 1,2, 3,4, and 9, 
whioh reprefeat OIA'e approach to the baelo problen of intelligence coordina- 
tion by allocation of reaponelbllity. They constitute an effort to sort out 

I # 

depsrtaental and OlA responsibilities, 

ISC Intelligence Directive #1 establishes the basio neohanlen for inch 
coordination. It sets up the XAC "to adviee" the Director, specifies, the 
procedures for the leeuanoe of ISO Intelligence Directives and those of the 
Director of CXA{ and defines the duty of OIA with respaot to the production of 
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"national intelligence." It provides for exchange of information between 
CIA and the departmental agencies, and authorises the assignment of officers 
to OlA by the departmental organisations. It include s provision for CIA to 
request authority to inspeot intelligence material in agencies of the govern- 
ment, and provides that in producing national intelligence, the CIA "shall not 
duplicate the intelligence activities and research of the various Departments 
and agencies, but shall make use of existing Intelligence facilities." 

NSC Intelligence Directive fZ determines the allocation of intelligence 
Collection responsibility abVaad among the State, Army, Navy and Air Force 
departments. It establishes rather vagus fields of primary interest ("certain 
broad Categories of agency responsibility") so far as political, cultural and 
sociological, and military, naval and air Intelligence are concerned. But it 
merely allocates economic, eoientifio and technological intelligence collection 
to each agency "in accordance with ite respective needs," It provides for 
coordination of normal collection activities la the field h/ the senior VS 
representative within the spirit of ths directive. 

NSC Intelligence Directive 40 le an elaborate definition of the forma 

of intelligence production, l.e., basic, current and staff intelligences and 

of hinds of intelligence, l.e*, departmental intelligence and Intelligence. 
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In Mining these terns the directive specifies the rolee to he played hr the 

I . 

departmental agencies ehd CIA respectively in intelligence production % 

She directive does not establish the rational Intelligence Surrey pro- . 
gram exoept to define broadly the general terns under which basic Intelligence 
studies of this kind should he produced by Cooperative inter-departaental 
activity. Share has elnoe been no CIA implementing directive on this subject, 
although the pro gran is now well etarte^&n the basis of oertala ^99 arrange- 
ments. 

With respect to 9 taff Intelligence, the direotivs recognises that "the 
staff intelligence of each of the departments must be broader than any allo- 
cation of 00 lleotion responsibility^ “and specifies that "ns part pf the co- 
ordination program, the Director of Central Intelligence will seek the aaein- 
tanoe of the IAC intelligence agenoies in ninlnislng the neoeeeity for any 
agency to develop Intelligence in flslde outside its dominant interest." By 
indirection, this provision points up the vagueness of the original allooa- 
tione of dominant interest* aede in BSC Intelligence Dlrsotive #8. CIA has 
sought no positive ZAO assistance which would reduce duplication in oollee- 
tion under BSC Intelligence Direotivs #2, and would coordinate the production 






of departmental intelligence. 

* 

A further provision of BSC Intelligence Directive #3 commit# CIA to a 
program of planning end developing the produotioaqof national iatelligenoe la 
order to Obtain departmental iatelligenoe for this nee within the oapabllltlee 
of the departmental agencies to produce it. In an lipleaentlng directive 

I 

(DOXD #3/1) a standard operating procedure for the production and coordination 
of national intelligence is established which is designed to regularise the 
relations of OXA and the departmental ageneiee in this field. Another imple- 
menting directive (DOXD #3/2) epeolfies procedures to be followed in coordi- 
nating intelligence reporta bp CIA with the intelligence branches of the 
State, Arogr* Bavy and Air Toroe departments. Beither implementing direotlve 
hae bsen in force long enough for lte effectiveness to be proved. 

Beither the B80 direotlve nor the OXA implementing directives attempt, to 
establish any control over the production of "national intelligence" by CIA. 
The term is defined as "integrated departmental intelligence that Savers broad 
aspsots of national policy and national ssourlty. is of concern to more then 
one Department or Agency, end transcends the exclusive competence of a single 
department or agsaoy. . • .* Xt is left to OXA to decide what Is national 
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Intelligence in epeolfio onset* as veil as to produce it on the heels of this 
decision. 

B30 Intelligence Directive #4 provides that the CIA shall take the lead 
in preparing a comprehensive outline of national lntelllgenoe objectives, and 
from tine to tine shall- indicate the priorities attaching to the iteas to 
listed, the directive has been is^leaented by DCID #4, which gives n rather 
general Hat of objefltlvee and providee that approved priority listings shall 
be dleeeninated by CIA. froa ties to tine. 

the aoet recent BSC Intelligence Directive is #9, which establishes the 
V.S. Ooaounioatione Intelligence Board (DSC IB), specifies its working mechan- 
ism, and makes It the authoritative agency for the coordination of ooasnmlca- 
tlone lntelllgenoe activities of the Government. It places members froa CIA., 

State, dray, Bavy and Air force on the Board, and providee that their unanimous 

decision is necessary for approval of particular natters, the directive ie 

\ 

partly elgnlfioant because of its history. In its earliest fora it provided 
for an independent, departmental board to control coanunloatioae intelligent 

i 

■ . • • . 1 \ 

which was not to be under the SSO and was not to include CIA as a aestfr. How- 
ever, OXA proposed to the BSC that the Director of Central Intelligence tides 






full control of oommonioatione intelligence activities and direot and coordi- 
nate them hiaaeif with the advice of the departmental agencies involved. The 
military agencies of IAO took exception to thin proposal* and their dissents 
were upheld by the 190 as reported earlier. In the final dlreetlve CIA was 
included among the members of the Board* but was not given authority to direct 
or coordinate activities in this field. 

lots i following this dleonesion of the Directives there should he a 
Alsou vsifcn. of the aotual practice of coordination* and its successes 
and failures in various fields, euoh as eoientlfio intelligence, intel- 
ligence oolleotion, oounter intelligence, intelligence production. 

flgaaiatot 

1. CIA has negleot edits primary responsibility of promoting the co- 
ordination of the lntolllgenoe activities of the Oovernment. That coordi- 
nation whioh has been aohieved oonelete mainly of the assignment to OIA of 

* 

certain oommon servioe functions} the mere allocation by direotlve of respon- 
sibilities for the oolleotion and production of intelligence has not been 
effective. 
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3* In f *&*ral, each department and agenoy continues to conduct its 



operafelone aa It obooeea without the benefit of ooordinatlon by OXA, there 



la no attempt at systematic coordination in aome of the major fields of in- 



telligence activity. 

3. An agency suoh as the Intelligence Advisory Committee la sound and 
should also have responsibilities for the coordination of intelligence opinion 
is a point which win be considered later. Zt ie essential that the Director 
of CIA and the other members of the Intelligence Advieory Committee take more 
responsibility in ensuring that it beoomee an active agency for advising on 
the continuous coordination of intelligence nativities* 

4* fhe ZAC Standing Ooamittea should be eliminated, as it detracts from 
the authority of the ZAC and prevents the proper functioning of 1GAFS. 

6. 10 APB should be reconstituted so that it it more dearly a staff 

agency responsible fo the Director of OXA although it should remain in close 
touch with the service departments and State. The members of this etaff 
should be responsible only for developing plane for the coordination of in- 
telligence activities and should not have any liaison duties relating to cur- 



rent operations. 
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6« The Office of Collection and Dissent nation should to broken up and 
it* various responsibilities re-allooated. She dissemination of CIA intelli- 
gence should be done by the offioee producing it end not by a separate office* 
as diaouseed in later chapters. Deference and related servioee should be 
perforaed by a reconstituted Office of Beporta and Bstlaatee* as discussed 
later. The United responsibilities of 000 for coordinating the collection 
requirements of the various government agencies should be carried out as a 
subordinate activity under the reconstituted I CAPS. 
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INTELLIGENCE FROM DOMESTIC SOURCES 



• At tixe present tloe, the only doraestio source of foreign intelligence 
being properly exploited Is the business firms and travellers with which 
the Contact Branch of 00 1 b in touoh. This seems to be proceeding well 
and the handling of this intelligence is properly centralized in CIA* 
However , this source is being used principally in order to develop intel- 



ligence from persons travelling abroad and not Mm an examination of the 



actual foreign transactions in which business firms and others are engaged. 
Obvi latter^ffe^certain difficulties* but it would appear 

that more oould be done than is presently the ease. 

Much more coordination is needed in thd handling of foreign nationality 
groups residing in the United States, refugees, defectors, political 
exiles, eto. Responsibility for all of these is scattered, and although 
CIA formally has responsibility under NSCID No. 7, in practice* procedures 
are uncertain and the peculiar position of the FBI arising out of its 
security responsibilities makes intelligence exploitation difficult. 

The situation is even more unsatisfactory with respect to ' foreign 



intelligence derived from domestic counter Intelligence work, the work 
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of the FBI is concerned primarily with security and lav enforcement 



and there la no coordinated effort to relate such intelligence to the 



comparable Intelligence acquired abroad* Furthermore, there is no 



effective coordination of domestic oounter intelligence and counter 



espionage operations with those conducted abroad. 



thus except for the activities of the jGontmot Branch of 00, there 

i 

j 

seems to be no proper intelligence exploitation of domestic sources. 

■ i 

1 t 

i 

The State Department, FBI, Armed Services,' and Atonic Energy Commission 

I 

I 

{ 

are £1 concerned. Assuming that the Control Branch can adequately cover 

I * 

its field with respect to 0. 3» nationals^ the principal problem to be 

i 

worked out Is the exploitation of intelligence which is at present rendered 

I 

or ‘ ; 

difficult because of real/alleged security considerations. This affects 

! 

i 

all foreign nationals in. the United State^, regardless of their category) 

• <• 

i : 

i » 

foreign nationality groups j and oounter Intelligence work. In the case 

» f 

t 

of all of these, 'the FBI is in the position of claiming that/ they are ' 
of primary security interest, with the result that intelligence is In fact, 

ji . - i ^ 

If njot in theory, reduced to a secondary position. In effeat, . the FBI, 






as a result of its law enforcement responsibilities and its interpreta- 
tion thereof, controls a vast Intelligence area extending beyond its 
security responsibilities, bat without folly exploiting that area for 
its intelligence possibilities and making the results generally available* 
Thus, there is no effective way In which domestic intelligence of this 
kind Can be brought to bear oh the. full picture* 

It is interesting to compare this with the situation in Great 
Bri tain where KE-5, the Security Service, alts as a member of the JIC 
and works intimately with ell of the intelligence agencies* 

Proposals 

(!) Sure must be representatloru&t the top level of intelligence 
ooordinatl on»j( 6 ?'~th e PBI 

• ' . i 

(2) This would apply to tho coordination of intelligence activities 

M 

and to the production of national estimates, with respect to both of which 
the FBI should play an active role. 

> ; j 

i ( 3 ) The potentialities of exploiting domestic sources of foreign 

; f 

i 1 -i * | 

intelligence should be more carefully examined* 

: ' i : 



I , (4) C3A should recognize that its responsibilities for Coordinating 
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Intelligence include intelligence from domestic source* as well as otter 
intelligence* The respective responsibilities of the various services 
and other agencies will have to be reexamined accordingly* 

Robert Blue 






